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‘ ‘After the Hymn, Dr. Van Vranken, Pro- | It has drawn resources from all parts of the His other works consisted of Toxophilus, | yj provided for your household; you tier admirably compares to those subter- | she soul, and the soul receiveth strange tm- It is the only exhaustless fountain of life | have heard of thee, O God, by the hearing 
, J and light to men and to nations. It was | of the ear—now mine eye seeth tee; where- 


fessor of Theology in the New Brunswick | Jand and from all sections of the Church of | * work on archery; Epistles to Queen Eli- | have educated your children, and furnished vraneue an 3 : 

Seminary, delivered « funeral address, from | Christ. A revision of the sacred volume, | 2#beth and others, his Epistles in Latin, | them with an outfit into life sufficient, with | ang wlcedine, that it extinguishes all |?" Jrom tts embraces: the entire na- the Bible which made our fathers so strong, | fore I abhor myself and repent in dust and 
which several extracts are as follows: such as has been made, waiving all con- aud his Report aud Discourse of the Affairs | good management and economy, to build an torches ture, existing in the union of them both, | valiant. and holy. It was from ita pages | ashes. So inwardly is the truth of that 
and ever | doration of its intrinsic in erits, might have in Germany, in which he describes the dis- | independence upon; you have sufficient; 4 sophistical dilemma, on the sub- being unalterably averse to a dissolution. | they ge: ideas; those lofty par. | word felt, rat 
wi been expected to awaken a profound sensa- positions and interests of the German princes, and ject of obscurity, was made by Thomas] THE SOUL’S PARTING ADDRESS TO | those divine affections. And when | ber, and be confounded, and never open thy 
? guage ' like an inquisitive and judicious man, and | comfortable during life, and, when gone | ‘White, an Hoglish Roman Catholic priest, THE BODY. : severing themselves from the throne and| mouth any more because of thy ‘shame, 
‘when I am pacified towards thee for all that 


heard jn ‘every family circle. tion in the churches. Such is the state of | - a whiah h f th home, perhaps as much as will be prudent- ER . “ 

féoline’'at this h Society | 12 style which, to the ears of that em- the friend of Sir Kenelm Digby. This| Die, then, thou frail and sinful flesh! | of oppression, they crossed the Atlan- 

wi death has shall rotrs its ‘ape Will lose its hold bryonic age of the language, was undoubt- will be ampru-| learned man fr equently wandered in the | « Dust thou ‘art and shale tig. to rear the empire of freedom, like true | thou hast done, saith the Lord God. (Ezek. 

family of 8 sion: We enter the church | upon public confidence. We shall cease | °d!y mellifiuous, and which is now a very cee J pg cong ogi nil be —t mazes of metaphysical subtleties; and be- | return.’ I vield thee up unto the richt.| Peilosophers, a8 well as devout Christians, | xvi. 63.) But, sinner, wilt thou make s 
y bi i} Spon Pp ae rather than a Diessing, to your children. came perfectly unintelligible to his readers. J P S they solemnly laid the Bible as the founda- | covenant with me and my Christ? wilt thou 


luabl i f ine English. 
Valuable specimen of genuine ing W therefore join in the sentiments of my de- | When accused of this obscurity, he replied, eous doom of the Holy One. Yet therein, | tion and chief corner-stone. This gift of | take me for thy God, and him for thy Re- 


of literary fame. He was scarcely known 
in his own language as an author till his 


of gee ow ministry, - a a to be a “bond of peace” and a “field of S 
and pictured gospel, all render sacred | is | offerings.”’ We shall be an arena of con- , ceased and beloved wife, in admonishing | « Either the | © ecdeceiens th also, I give thee into the hand of the great | Heaven has made us all that we are, in res- | deemer and Lord? And may I, Lord. : 
memory, whose counsels, plans and efforts troversy, a house divided against ‘itself. re you to withdraw from the busy cares of this} go ee if shes CoMaiadl sam, oad na Refiner, who will hide thee in thy grave, | pect to whatsoever is truly great and good. | may I? O admirable = snes he og 
were devoted to her'success. As the pastor | Would it be wise to persist in a course that SES Ee wn wee oe world, and put your house in order for the | me in an error, it is easy for them to refute and by thy consumption purify thee from/ Let us understand, however, there is no | sparing mercy! that I-was not thrown into 
falls, death speaks to a wider circle. may lead to so great a calamity? . . | next, by laying hold of the one thing need- me; if they do not understand me, it is | ll thy corruption and disposition to evil. | charm in the mere possession of the Bible. | hell at my first refusal! Yea, Lord, with 
— whole opr is ropa yen These 2; Bho dawerouk cbiendations reported DEATH OF AN AGED PASTOR. | fal. Go read the Scriptures; the joyful very unréasonable for them to exclaim | And otherwise this will not be. After a Tt has no power as a sealed or unstudied all my heart and soul, I renounce the vani- 
ent royalty in the Lower rou ut | the pleasures of sin. Io thy favour stan 
3 confidence of plain Christians in the au- ) saying all that the wit of man can suggest | tion of all sin, I find it will never be abso- only on: Sana senha: or exhibited to | my Do, Whom have I a : ee fan 


worth of the departed servant of God. The h h earth: a consolation t 
tell us that his influence extended Weyond thority as well as integrity of the sacred The Rev. Holloway W. Hunt, A.M., araabled “autud, that ‘is bee to te found in = enneaitty ‘ lutely perfect, but by this reduction into 


the Church; that his ‘efforts were given to| text. This evil will be vastly aggravated | departed this life on the 11th inst., in the | the hurry and bustle of this world. Could 


curious and admiring strangers, it will do | thee? whom on earth do I desiré besides 
ee sy shalt os ara be pi — us no good. We must have it open, circu- | thee? And O thou blessed Jesus, thou’ 
or the least remainder Of sin unto eternity, | jyted, read, studied. We must ponder on | Prince of the kings of the earth, who hast 


evangelize the world, that, at his loss, the | by the ‘efforts of superficial or designing | eighty-ninth year of his age. He was a|I but withdraw from the scenes that sur-| SELF-DEVOTION. aah : 
hearts of many are made to bleed, who will) pretenders. Onc may amend by striking | member of the Third Presbytery of Phila- | round me, to the private walks of the Her- ~ nor any clog unto my soul in its actings on | its divine lessons. We must imbue our | loved me, and washed me from my sins in’ 
| delphia (New-school). He received his mitage, how soon would [ be found in the To General Beckwith, in particular, the God. Rest, therefore, in hope; for God} whole mental and moral being with its | thy blood, and whom the eternal God hath 


for ever bless his memory. | _. | out what offends his taste. Another may 
-“Bat in connection with the fall of this blot out whatever he deems incredible in | academical education under the Rev. John | ®°litary shades of my garden, at the tomb | Valleys of Piedmont are indebted for the | in his appointed season, when he shall| truths and spirit. We must make it, if we | exalted to be a Prince anda Saviour, to: 
| standard bearer of the hosts of (tod, and of | tne history. A third will magnify discre- | Woodhull, D.D., and was graduated at the of my dear wife, there to spend my days in | erection or enlargement of 100 schools, as | have a desire unto the work of his hands, | can, the controlling influence around every | give repentance and remission of sins, I-fall; 
‘ another and another fa’ the same glori- pancies, and seit BS Ball nine by forcing the | College of New Jersey under the Presidency silent sorrow, and in peace from the toils | well as for the means of maintaining in them | will call unto thee, and thou shalt answer | fire-side. We must see to it‘ that its puri- | before thee, my Lord and my. God; I here 
ots ‘cause, w6 feel, as we review their la- inspired writers into a harmony more dan- | of the Rev. Dr. J. Witherspoon. He was and strife of this world, with which I have | a system of education in harmony with all | him out of the dust. Then shall he, by an fying power is felt by the young. We | willingly tender my homage. at the footstool: 
bours, while wé mourn deeply, to rejoice in gqvees'ithid’ the ai Seuletiiiesd ised to eak Del ses A ‘ ° 7 mg nt long since been surfeited ; _but this is de- this advancement. Major-General Beckwith | act of his almighty power, not only restore | ust build upon it, as their chief basis, our | of thy throne. I take eed _ 
posed pel by manded of me, I.cannot retire with pro- | isan Englishtan. He was born on 2d of | thee unto thy pristine glory, as at the first schools of learning, or institutions of reli- | my life. I absolutely surrender.and resiga, 


the prosperity of Zion more deeply ‘still. 
Thus let the door be opened for innovation | bytery of New Brunswick A. D. 1794, and priety. When my friends dragged me be- | October, 1789. He entered the army in creation, when thou wast the pure work- gion, our whole fabric of society and gov- | myself to thee... Thy love constrains me; 


Four short months ‘have witnessed the fall on - f 
of three of our'standard bearers. Ludlow, | 20d critics will not be wanting. This dan- | ordained in 1795, and installed pastor of | fore the public, contrary to my wishes, and | June, 1804, and obtained the rank of a manship of his hands, but enrich and adorn ernment. henceforth no more to live for myself, but. 


Polhemus, Knox, have fallen; and if the | ger is the more imminent, as the present | the churches of Newton and Hardiston. | that of my dear wife, I foresaw all this evil, | major, for his services in Spain, in August, thee with inedeideividhle privileges aks And in order to this, we must insist on | to thee, who -diedat for me, and didet rise 


rosperity of the Church depended upon a | age boasts itself to be the age of progress, | He afterwards became the pastor of the | but I was obliged to bend to the wishes of | 1814. He was appointed a lieutenant-col- : the unqualified right of private judgment | again. i ield myself to, 
Poin arm, we ‘might well tremble. She | and within our own memory it has given | churches of Bethlehem, Kingwood, and | my friends, as it was believed it was neces- | onel at the battle Mt Y Waterloo, where he lost | V@2tages. Be not, then, afraid; away | in rstetetin to the Bible? Maks 5 mas a thy le gine ‘Hale Spirit, 
has few'such men, the world has few such | birth to many monsters in theology. | Alexandria in the county of Hunterdon, | sary to perpetuate the blessings of liberty | a limb (18th June, 1815). He has been with all reluctancy! Go into the dust — slave in religion, and it matters not what | of grace, to be more and. more illumi 
men to’ spare. Faith, however, must take | 3. Public sentiment has suffered a deep | New Jersey, and remained the pastor of | t© our country, and to put down misrule. | present in twenty battles. He came to the | rest 10 hope; «for thou ohait stand in thy | else he may be, you have accomplished all sanctified, and prepared for every good. word 
the place of emotion. Let it be that God, | ..9 painful wound by the movement in | those churches forty years. My political creed compelled me to yield to | Valleys for the first time in September, lot at the end of the days.’””— Owen. that the most insatiable despotism requires. | and work in this world, sod for an inherit. , 
when theirearthly work ‘is done by bis ri- | J uestion. Multitudes of the people of God, | His funeral sermon was preached by the the call, and I consoled myself with the idea | 1827. Since that period he has returned ——— And well they know this, who claim the | anoe among them that sre senctified in the 
pened servants, ‘calls them to their reward ‘| aswell as the ministry, are at this hour | Rev. Dr. Kirkpatrick, to a very numerous of having the counsel and society of my | to them every year, and for the last ten : enormous power. Bind my religious con-| other. Sinner, never give thy soul leave 
meantime’ let ‘ud ‘all look to our exalted Seals daxioes ti ee creeds ok ‘tin sarong ss: Pxsmcmepna dear wife, and one term would soon run | years has scarcely ever left them. The SEEKING FORGIVENESS. victions to priest or church, to court or | to be at rest till thou fiod it brought tosome 
King;' because he lives, they shall live also. that the Euglieh Bible will p i a P se their d i Dalen: | Greais Bi cogs “saad round, when we would retire to the Her- | ameliorations which have been introduced a : council, and the sacrifice of everything else | such transaction with God (the Father, Son 
“One could gy come to-day and see arp aden g open bee 0 ~T. eir descendants, fror moe ee mitage, and spend our days in the service of | into public instruction strike those, especi-| How many times have I gone mourning | to this monstrous Juggernaut becomes a| and Spirit) as this; so ag that thom canst, 
the ‘wide chasm this ‘day opened in the suffer what they deem a downright | 3. He died, as we trust, in the fait of | our God. But O! how fluctuating are all | ally who have not had opportunity of mark- | through the day for some hasty outburst of | duty, yea, a pleasure. In such a servitude | truly say, and dost feel thy heart is in it.”. 
church ‘snd in ‘the community, without de- profanation! — : : that gospel which he had so long preached | earthly things! At the time I least expected | ing their progress from day to day. “If a | anger, and dared not lift my voice to God | the chain is not upon the limbs, but upon | —John Howe. ‘ pad hates 
siring to know. what made ‘him fill it so If it were even admitted that such appre- | to others. His last words were, “Come, | it, and could least spare her, she was snatch- | Vaudois, long absent,’’ says a recent writer, in prayer for forgiveness and peace of mind. | the soul. No, an open Bible and an un- 
lous ‘and'so sobly. Not ‘that his mind and | hensions are groundless, how are they to be | Lord Jesus, receive my spirit; not by my | ed from me, and I left here asolitary monu- | “were to return now to-his native couutry, I would feel that I had sinned, and had no/| fettered intellect and conscience in inter- : ) oiM 
had were occupied merely. One tray do quieted? They are not to be ruled down by | merit, but by.thy merit do I hope for sal- | ment of grief, without the least hope of any | he would be filled with admiration at these | longer an interest at the throne of grace. preting that Bible, we must have, or the | ammeteet | 
not gore authority. All efforts in that direction must | vation.” He lies entombed in the yard by with ‘Who,’ he would say, is | And Je as whole structure of our liberties will at length POPISH RAFFLE AND BAZAAR. 
afterall. ‘Dyt 3 was not so with him: futi ither will they be silen ef whi _| the tarmoils of public life, and no time for | the magician, who, in so short a time, has | ever caused those feelings of unhappi-| exist in only the name! | tea bh ods Go Lee boeesid sebia ig io 
ent, saccessful in duty, he won fact will still recreation or for friendship. From this | contrived to effect s0 greata change?’ And | ness had somewhat faded from I Still farther, we must preserve taviolate| | The head of the Romish Propaganda So- 
, y exp . ? ° , maon ? busy scene I would to God I could retire | then he would be told of one of the finest | have gone to God at last, in real penitence the: Christian Sabbath. A nation without | ciety, at Tario, in nee % "tee ihe t oy hes 
) basasr for the support: 


not merely‘ the love but the admiration of 
his’ aasoelatea, eociates, who own to-day that ‘they | that’ a’ voluntary association has, without | rounded by a maltitude inmates seen | and live in solitude. _| instances of self-devotion which our times | and contrition, and confessed my sins and| the Sabbath, will presently bes nation proposed a rafil 
| ! h 7) consulting the Church of Christ, or any | buried there, many of whom he had been All join in our best wishes to you and | have seen; of a man who, leaving his coun- | found mercy. ” But how much etter would | without oe It is not ate invaluable | of 600 Sardinian priesta labouri de 
t provision for | ent parts of the world. Irish . Roma 


*He sed ‘every clément of greatness considerable portion of it, assumed the high | the instrument of turning to righteousness, your amiable lady, and all our connections | try, his family, his friends, and all that is | it have done then, as my after experience | and imperative.as God’s , 
prerogative of altering the authorized ver- | with them awaiting the morning of the | and good neighbours. Your friend, delightful in a life of opulence and an hon- | has taught me to do—to go to God at once, | recreating the exbaus energies of the | have contributed during 
4 ia ANDREW JACKSON. ourable position in society, came to sperd | and be relieved from my burden.—-Exchange. | physical life; it is not only of incalculable |' £144 6s. 10d. 


—an enlightened understanding, pravtical 
wisdom, ‘eatnestness in’ his’ application ‘to { sion of the English Bible. This fact many , resurrection. — 
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CuurcHEs ORGANIZED. — Presbyterian 
johurphes-- have: ‘been: lately organized in 
Greenville-:and | Brookhaven, Mississippi, 
‘with good prospects of becoming thriving 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
‘from a correspondent in Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
yania, five dollars toaid the Rev. Mr. Ull- 
map, one of the Presbyterian. missionaries 
in, India, in repairing the loss of his library, 
during the. present disturbances in that 
* “A Reason ror Surcipe —A young man 
who recently ‘committed suicide, gave as a 
reason for the rash aet—that he was “tired 
of liying—that life was.a farce and happi- 
ness‘@ humbug,’ and all this he had dis- 
covered at.the age of twenty-two! Had 
this. unhappy: youth left a record of his pur- 
suits, i¢ would have been discovered that 
‘soaght ‘happiness where God and 
Bible‘had previously declared they 
could not’be ‘found. His wretched fate is 
thus d corroboration of revealed truth. Had 
hp committed his way to God, had he re- 
membered his Creator in the days of his 
youth, had he made God’s law the rule of 
his life, he would have borne a different 
testimony. . He would have found satisfac- 
tion in the performance of duty, a power 
to strengthen and support him in every 
trial, and a blessed hope of a glorious here- 
after: ‘chose’ a different course; he 
sought “his happiness ‘exclusively in the 
world, and when disappointments assailed 
him, he, with the craven spirit of a coward, 
succumbed, and fled from the ills which he 
knew, to the infinitely greater ones of which 
he knew nothing, and from which no future 
suicidal act could relcase him. Young men, 
take warping. 
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Cuanos or The Preacher, pub- 
lished in Pittsburgh, is now issued under 
the title of the United Presbyterian, in an- 
ticipation of the contemplated union be- 
tween the Associate and Associate Re- 
formed Churches: We like the title, and 
we shall hail the event of a union between 
these bodies, which, in every material point, 
are identical. There should be no separa- 
tion where there is no difference. 

» Wriwrer.—More than one-half of the 
winter has passed without any severity of 
sold ig the regions of our larger cities, 
where multitudes of the working classes, 
éwing to the pecuniary pressure, are most 
straitened. How merciful and unexpected 
a providence is this, and how much human 
suffering has it averted. Had the usual 
rigours of winter been added to the priva- 
tions of poverty, incalculable suffering would 
have been the. result; but a merciful God 
« stayeth his rough wind in the day of the 
east wind.” 


ANOTHER PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY.— 

The Presbytery of Mississippi at its late 
meeting having received a proposition from 
the citizens of Fayette to donate to it all 
the lands and. property of the Fayette Fe- 
male Academy, on condition that they 
would establish and support a first-class 
Institution for the education of girls in 
that place, accepted the offer, and took 
measures for carrying the wishes of the 
donors into execution. 


Schoots 1n New Yorx.—Ont 
of 1,234,771 children in the State between 
the ages ‘of four and twenty-one, 832,735, 
or sixty-nine per cent. of the whole, attend 
tipon the public schools'of the State, which 
at cost to each pupil ‘of 
cents’ per month, or an aggregate per 
atioiam State of $3,299,908. 
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Freeman's Journal, 
Bishop Hughes’s organ, gravely tells us that 
the age of miracles has returned in the 
Roman Catholic Church of St. John, 
Brooklyn. If the experiment succeeds, 
and it is found that there is sufficient gul- 
libility ia, the public to receive this dose, 
we shall no doubt soon have the re-enact- 
ment here of the shameless tricks on which 
the Jesuits thrive in Europe. We give 
the account as matter of curiosity. 

“The' religious interest excited by this 
first mission was of the most remarkable 
character. The church was thronged at 
every service; more than five thousand went 
to communion, and ‘atthe close of the mis- 
sidn some twelve or fifteen non-Catholics, 
soute of them’ persons of superior education, 
Wére ‘réceiyed into the church. In the 
course of thie mission, it is asserted on 
credible auttiority; that God was pleased to 
méanifest‘his favour by epscial graces of an 
externa? dharacter. The rumour, some way, 
went wbroad among’ the hamble, who mostly 
compose the parish, that bodily diseases 
were cured ‘by some of these missionaries. 
The blind, the lame, the afflicted’ with 'vari- 
ous'‘chfonin diseases were brought to the 
charchk in great numbers.’ The sensation 
created by this movement among those un- 
a cee by their education for such “signs 
prc them that believe,” was intense. 

ar, Gande pias, blessed those that eame 
of his order, blessed Paul of the Cross, and 
wer offeoted on the in- 
Others ‘were popularly reported; 
Bat a to be cited here, 

Yaician of Brooklyn was one of the num- 

by the gracis bestowed by'this 


- | writer, has such “a 
ie’ sucit 
4+ modest rival.” Unitarian writers plume 
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praise, is. summarily condemned, under- 


’ 
ager 


sel Unitarian, is so much more 
ptable than liberal Chris- 


ponent prevalence,” 
a eldw ‘advance of ‘its 


their. philosophic temper, 


their enlightened and independent think- 


and .their . honest . rejection of. every 


thing which will not ‘bear the rigid test 
of-reason; and it is in this spirit’ the 
writer of this\ article addresses himself to 
‘the ‘solttion ‘of,'to him; a very difficult 


1 |*problem.” In“this ‘Protestant country the 


‘Bible is devessible to all; there is no res- 
‘traint upon thought, no force applied to 
‘eonscience, no established religion appealing 
to the, selfishness of men, and. seducing 
‘them into hypocritical profession, under the 


promise rewards, and .po ecclesiastical 


tyranny to deter men: by the fear of pun- 
ishment, from. the freést exercise of their 
-feasonigg faculties, and the adoption of any 
inet of ‘opibions; and yet, undér these cir- 
cumstances, the fact is revealed that ninety- 
‘nine-hundreths of the people, who embrace 
‘any religion, select that which bas been 
‘termed evangelical, while the small _re- 
mainder adopt, Unitarianism.. For this 
disparity there must be good reasons. 

~} The writer above alluded to enumerates 
some: eight or nine which he regards as 
idffordibg a satisfactory explanation. Some 
“of thesé‘site true in part, others exceedingly 
curious, still others simply absurd and irrev- 
erent, and not one, as it stands out in its 
‘amplification, sufficient for the purpose for 
which it is adduced. All of them, how- 
ever, are. resolvable into this ove, that 
Unitarians come to their conclusions after 
calm and dispassionate inquiry, and the 
closest investigations of reason. They take 
nothing upon trust. Those who differ from 


suffer imagination and feeling to run away 


with their judgment, and from ostentation, 


pride, partizan-feeling, or superstition, are 
induced to make their election. This, to 
say the least of it, is an immodest assump- 
tion. It is claiming for a little knot of 
‘gentlemen, chiefly in and around Boston, a 
wisdom almost exclusively their own, and 
superior to that of the rest of the world. 
Well, let it be so, provided their wisdom 
dies with them. The cause of Divine truth 
will make no mourning over its sepulchre. 
-It might, however, be alleged that among 
the many thousands who profess evangelical 
views, clergy and laity, there are some 
Jearned. men, some strong intellects, some 
logicians, some who have made both the 
theory and practice of religion subjects of 
close study, some who understand Greek 
and Hebrew, and are no more likely to 
take their religion on trust, than they are 
‘to be carried away by the heats of enthu- 
siasm, or the blind impulses of superstition. 
It might also be alleged that if Unitarianism 
requires for its full comprehension and 
reception a cultivated intellect, and especi- 
ally a disciplined reason, it is a presump- 
tive evidence that it is not the religion of 
the Bible. It would be a serious charge 
against the wisdom and goodness of God, 
that he should proclaim a religion to the 
world not adapted to the understanding of 
one in ten thousand; that he should pro- 
fess to announce a way of salvation, which 
comparatively few, either from natural men- 
tal deficiency or defective educational train- 
ing, would be able to comprehend; or that 
he should deliver it in such terms as were 


| most likely to be misapprehended by the 


great masses for whom it was. professedly 
designed. 

It is really pitiable to find a writer of 
some ability, and glorying in his associa- 
tion with men who make reason their guide, 
adducing reasons so flimsy, to account for a 
phenomenon so remarkable. To say that 
men choose the doctrines, which have so 
important a bearing on their eternal well- 
being, ready made into a system, because 
they are too indolent to inquire for them- 
selves; that they take pleasure in bearing 
the horrors of hell depicted from a love of 
excitement; that they receive the doctrine 
of Christ’s atoning sacrifice, because it is a 
subject admitting of dramatic colouring ; 
| that they are willing to admit their fall in 
Adam, their consequent depravity and in- 
ability, and the possibility of their rescue 
by a simple faith in Christ’s sacrifice, be- 
cause it satisfies their indolence and leaves 
them nothing to do; to affirm such things, 
is certainly no great evidence of a know- 
ledge of human nature, or of profound rea- 
soning on its phenomena. It goes on the 
incredible assumption, that men who profess 
to be in earnest in their religion, are really 
more indifferent to its true character and 
effectiveness than they are about the most 
ordinary concerns of life; and while shrewd 
in settling the terms of a bargain involving 
a few dollars, they are willing to hazard 
their souls without thought or reflection. 

The problem is, therefore, still unsolved, 
and the Unitarian will discover that much 
more pointed and plausible reasons must 
be adduced to satisfy even the stolid evan- 
gelicals. If the fact was precisely the 
reverse of what it is, that is, did the 
larger proportion of men embrace the 
‘Unitarian views, leaving only the small 
minority to adopt the evangelical, there 
would be comparatively little difficulty in 
solving the problem. It would certainly 
be more natural for men to fall into the 
ranks with these who can see no moral 
disorder in the world; no native depravity 


in man; no Saviour requisite; no obstacle 


in the way of salvation, with which men’s 
native power is not able to cope; no threat- 
ening God or future retribution; no rigid 
exactions or Puritanic restraints; in short, 
a religion, ‘natural, genial, and beautiful,”’ 
requiring the smallest amount of faith, and 
admitting a very desirable latitude in prac- 
tice. This, we say, would be natural, and 
we do not wonder that Thomas Jefferson, 
who did not even admit a Christian revela- 
tion, and who reasoned only as a natural 
man, in writing to the elder Adams, should 
say, “You and I will live to see the time 
when every child born in America will be 
a Unitarian.” 

False as his prophecy has proved itself to 
be, we still contend, that looking as he did 
upon the mere surface of nature, he pre- 
dicted naturally. Had he, like a true phi- 
losopher, investigated the subject more 
profoundly; had he more sagaciously looked 
into the interior of human nature, and 
studied its true condition and its pressing 
wants, its hopes and its fears, its sense of 
guilt and its premonitions of future ac- 
countability, he would never have ventured 
upon the silly prediction, that all these 
things actually existing in the nature of 
man could be met and provided for by a re- 
ligion of mere negatives, however « beauti- 
fully and genially” it might be constructed. 
Natural convictions may coincide with Uni- 
tarian . conclusions, but supernatural en- 
lightenment will repudiate them. The: re- 


‘A. | ligion-of nature! is one thing, the religion 


of the Bible quite a different thing. We’ 
thenn there ‘is an utter disparity between 


the crude notions of a man fallen and alien- 


them are influenced by a blind unreasoning, | 


2 Ged, and that game man when 
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awakened in the mind, and it becomes earn- 


the Bible is its resort, and itgpbvious sev 
lations are pondered. Its 


the circumstances_of such a mind imparts , 
to it its authority. It teaches a depravity 


man 


in man ‘of which is conscious; it deep- 
bis own conscience admits; it affirms that 
his casé_is beyond the reach of human 
help, and he feela it, to be so; it proposes 
relief through a divine Saviour who has 
made ample atonement for his.sins, and the 
remedy is -eagerly seized as one precisely 
meeting his ‘case. a 7 
‘That his convictions and conclusions are 
not fallacious, is alike demobétrated, not 
only by the fact that they are brought 
home to thousands of minds with the same 


‘uniform effect, although in different lati- 


tudes and with different educational train- 
ing, but by the satisfying, consoling, puri- 
fying and exalting influences produced on 
his own. heart and mind... The truth is, the 
popular religion as contradistinguished from 
Unitarianism is the only one which com- 
mends itself to man’s convictions as a sin- 
ner, which meets his wants as a wanderer 
from God, and inspires him with satisfying 
hope as an expectant of heaven. 

Now, on the contrary, Unitarianism pro- 
fesses to base itself on the Bible founda- 
tion, but while it does so, it stirs up strong 
suspicion of its sincerity by striving at the 
very outsct to mine and sap the founda- 
tion. One epistle is not genuine, another 
is doubtful, one representation is a myth, 
another is a silly legend, one passage is an 
interpolation, another a mere unauthoritative 
expression of private opinion, while every 
thing is subjected to a rash and irreverent 
criticism until twisted and contorted out of 
-all likeness to the original, and finally no- 
thing is left which is worthy of the name 
of a revelation. There is as much differ- 
ence between the Bible as it really is, and 
the Bible as Unitarianism leaves it, as 
between a healthy, robust, living man and 
the dry bones of a broken up skeleton. The 
‘system, if it may be called such, which has 
thus been fabricated, is as ill adapted to the 
real exigencies of man’s condition, as chaff 
would be to the re-invigoration of a starving 
body. If it has any ministry it is not to the 
poor and perishing, but to the vain. glori- 
ous and proud. To send it to the heathen 
as a gospel would be a practical absurdity, 
for it could teach them only what they al- 
ready know and practise, reliance upon self, 
@ good opinion of self, and a rejection of 
the only living and true God. In short, it 
is infidelity under the guise of religion, 
antichrist under the standard of Christ. For 
a world suffering under the punishment of 
sin, rebelling against God, and apprehen- 
sive of future retribution, with some strug- 
gling hopes and efforts for itsiown emanci- 
pation, Unitarianism has no gospel. No 
propitiating Saviour, no aiding and com- 
forting Spirit, no God reconciled shines 
through it. It diverts the inquiring sin- 
ner from the true path, mocks his efforts to 
obtain repose, and amidst the convulsions 
of an agitated bosom, offers him a cold phi- 
losophy as his only resort. 


IS DANCING, AS AN AMUSEMENT, 
NECESSARILY SINFUL? 


To the Editors of the Presbyterian. 
I have been greatly interested in the 


communication on the subject of dancing, | 


which your paper of the 26th ult. contains, 
and also in your comments upon the same. 
With “A Presbyterian” I must object to 
the wholesale and indiscriminate condemna- 
tion of dancing as an amusement, but can- 
not for one moment think of defending 
balls, and those fashionable dancing parties, 
where, in the words of the old song, they 


“Dance all night, ’till broad daylight, 

And go home with the girls in the morning.” 

I remember the address of the committee 
of the Presbytery of Bedford, and I am sure 
that it left the same impression on me, as 
on your correspondent, viz. that its quota- 
tions of Scripture were partial and unfair. 
Barnes shows in his Commentary doco, ) 
that that oft quoted passage, Job xxi. 11— 
14, has no force, by any fair interpretation, 
or exposition, against dancing; for, like 
‘rejoicing in the sound of the organ,” it is 
given as an evidence of prosperity, and not 
of ungodliness. Our Scotch brethren might 
as properly quote this passage to prove the 
wickedness of using organs in churches, or 
concert-halls. They. have been pretty hard 
driven, on this point, by us; and may thank 
us for the suggestion.' Then, another pas- 
sage, like this often quoted to prove the sin 
of dancing; the dancing of the daughter of 
Herodias, Matthew xiv. 8, seems to me to 
prove nothing of the sort. Suppose the 
daughter had pleased Herod, and led him 
to make the rash oath, of which her adul- 
terous mother took such advantage, by sing- 
ing lascivious songs instead of dancing las- 
civious dances; would it have been a fair 
ang forcible argument against song-sing- 
ing 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the pas- 
sages omitted, is Jer. xxxi. 4; in which 
the prophet, speaking of the restoration of 
Israel, promises them that they shall again 
‘90 forth in the dance of them that make 
merry.’ This is dancing as an expression 
of joy, and an amusement; not as an act of 
devotion. It is to “make merry.” What 
will you do, Messrs. Editors, with this pas- 
sage’ If you call it figurative, and say it 
represents spiritual joy—the difficulty still 
remains; for it is impossible to suppose that 
a thing, in its nature and invariable conse- 

uences evil, would have been selected as 
the type of spiritual joy and peace. So, in 
the parable of the prodigal son, music and 
dancing represent the employments and en- 
joyments of the Heavenly Father and his 
penitent children. Again, David says, 
thankfully, ‘‘ Thou hast turned my mourn- 
ing into dancing,” (Ps. xxx. 11,) and in 
the Book of Lamentations we read, “Our 
dancing is turned into mourning,” (Lam. v. 
15). Now if dancing is a thing to be feared 
and shunned, why is it put, by inspiration, 
in these passages as the symbol and expo- 
nent of a desirable thing, a thing to be 
thankful for when granted, and regretted 
when denied? You will oblige me by an- 
swering these questions, and explaining 
these passages in accordance with your 
views. If I am in error on this subject, I 
am in a great error; and I wish to be en- 
abled to see it. I do not think I wilfully 
blind my eyes to the truth. I do not know 
how to dance; and so cannot be thought 
prejudiced by my practice. | 

Not a few of my brethren, in the Church 
and inthe ministry, agree with me in my 
views of dancing. -have just finished 
reading an excellent work on ‘ Fashionable 
Amusements,” written by the Rev. D. R. 
Thomason, a Presbyterian clergyman of. 
New York, and published by that well 
known and most orthodox house, M. W. 
Dodd. 

Mr. Thomason advocates dancing as a. 
domestic amusement for young persons; 
but still, he says, ‘“‘the arguments on both 
sides would appear to be so nearly balanced, 
that the question may perhaps be left an 
open one, and Christian parents be permit- 
ted to form their own opinions and practice, 
without being subjected to the censure of 
others. It would seem to be illiberal and 
unkind to pronounce a general interdict in 


reference to an accomplishment so graceful 


ens the impression of personal guilt, which | 


renewed iby the Spirit of 


publi 
written by Frederic 


The difference between the two systems, in 


then) is incalculable: | Under! the’! former 


the Rev. Dr. vent awe in Boston. 

Mr. Gawger takea/ thé isa grognd as 

The only. thing really accom- 


lished by the opposition to dancing; has 4, 
the place of’ | modern dancing.’ Other passages 


n to’ change 


from the family circle to the public hall. | 


the conservative influences that surround 


system, there is the influence derived from 
the associations of a private residence, and 
the presence of the aged and the prudent, 
to check every tendency to rudeness and 
excess, and keep the amusement within | 
reasonable bounds; while, under the latter 
system, no such influences are at work, but. 
everything has a tendency to hurry those 
engaged in the amusement on to excess.” 
(P. 207. | 

Is not this moderate view, after all, the 
correct one? It seems so to 

A CONGREGATIONAT CLERGYMAN. 

. Brooklyn, N. Y., December 29. 


The author of -the above gives us per- 
mission to publish his name, as well as his 
official designation; but in charity we sup- 
press it, deeming it sufficiently humiliating 
that a minister of the gospel should become 
the public advocate of a worldly practice so 
ensnaring and corrupting as that of dan- 
cing, without exposing him to the unepv@> 
ble notoriety which so personal an identifi- 
cation might entail. The publication of 
the communication itself affords to us the 
opportunity of a few additional remarks, 
which may possibly tend to confirm the 
minds of Christians against a custom which 
has certainly never resulted in any good, 
and, as certainly, has been the inlet to 
much moral mischief. With the merely 
irreligious, who have never yet considered 
the great question of their own salvation, 
or the insidious arts by which Satan diverts 
the mind from serious reflection, we can 
anticipate little impression from any thing 
we can say. The world is the only theatre 
of their enjoyment, and to it they will be 
wedded, until a saving conversion shall 
divorce them, and unite them to Christ. 

The author’s array of human authorities 
to support his general proposition is an 
utter failure. We could readily adduce a 
more formidable list of pretended ministers 
of the gospel, who not only in theory, but 
practice, uphold theatrical entertainments, 
card-playing, horse-racing, and fox-hunting ;- 
but, while associated with these practices, 
who would rely on their personal piety, or 
resort to them as religious teachers? It 
would have been much more to the point, 
had the writer sought for support to his 
views in the expressed opinions of men or 
women eminent for their godliness. He 
makes the question a religious one; he re- 
gards it, in his view of it, as receiving 
countenance from the word of God, and 
hence the obvious propriety of fortifying 
his position by the names of men who have 
the confidence of the Church, both in regard 
to their piety and scriptural learning. <A 
commendation of dancing from Baxter, or 
Leighton, or Howe, or Flavel, or Payson, 
would certainly carry some weight. 

There is another remark which will have 
force in this connection, which is this, that 
when professing Christians undertake the 
defence of dancing, they manifest a certain 
conscientious shrinking, which betrays any 
thing else than a confirmed and decided 
conviction on the subject. They would not 
advocate public balls, nor the promiscuous 
dancing of the two sexes, nor excess, nor - 
the dancing of people in mature life, nor | 
the introduction of the violin, nor the ten- 
dency to over-dress or late hours, &c. O- 
no, these are abuses; dancing must be in 
the social circle, and in the presence of 
those who will control and keep it within 
bounds! In the first place we demand, in 
case the thing itself is right, where is the 
authority to be found for these limitations? 
Who has set up this or that one as a 
dictator to guide and control others. It 
may be answered, there is a certain sense 
of what is due to decency and propriety 
which should govern in these matters. 
Yes, but one’s sense of propriety may differ 
from that of another, and who then is to be 
umpire? Our correspondent thinks he is 
entrenched behind Scripture bulwarks, and 
of course he can have no objection to the 
use of his scriptural authorities to settle the 
question of usage. Miriam, with the maid- 
dens of Israel, went forth with cymbals, 
and danced publicly before the people, in 
celebration of the overthrow of the Egypti- 
ans; and in the famous passage in Jere- 
miah, it was predicted that the virgin of 
Israel should, on the restoration of the 
nation, go forth with tabrets to the public 
dance. Now, if these passages prove any 
thing in favour of dancing, it is public 
dancing; and who will undertake to pro- 
hibit the maidens of the present day, on 
occasions of public festivity, from dancing 
along our public thoroughfares to the sound 
of the fiddle or guitar? If we are to have 
dancing, let it not be in small, over-crowded 
rooms, but in the scriptural way, in the 
face of the public! 

There is another objection to this quali- 
fied dancing. It is not practicable. Nei- 
ther little misses or little masters will be 
content to forego the pleasure of an inter- 
mingling of the sexes; it would be neither 
natural or gratifying to dance alone; here 
then is the very training for that promiscu- 
ous dancing for which some of the advo- 
cates of the custom express their dislike. 
Besides, children taught to dance, will not 
be content with ‘parlour dancing before 
grave people who assume authority to keep 
them in order. They will be quick to ap- 
ply the adage “‘train up a child in the way 
he should go,” and contend that if they 
are instructed in the art, they should be 
permitted to exercise it. We profess to 
know much of the operation of this feeling, 
and we have uniformly observed that 
dancing children, especially if they dance 
well, will be found at the public practisings, 
which is only another name for children’s 
public balls; and from these the progress is 
onwasd and downward. In these exhibi- 
tions they must be dressed in all imagina- 
ble finery, and their latent vanity and their 
latent envy called into lively exercise. In 
how many youthful hearts are thus cherish- 
ed and matured the most decided worldly 
attachments, and how many professing 
Christians have seen their offspring, thus 
true to their misguided training, cast off 
the fear of God and all religious restraint, 
and plunge madly and fatally into the 
worldly vortex. They have placed the in- 
toxicating cup to their lips, and then ex- 
pressed their surprise that they would not 
stop, at their command, before they had 
drunk it to the dregs. If it be so difficult 
under the strictest and most prayerful reli- 
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gious training to win the thoughts of youth 
to the Saviour, what but their confirmed 
irreligion can be expected, when they are 
systematically, and from their earliest days, 
initiated into the ways of the world! The 
act of dancing may be no more a sin than 
the act of running, 'but let it be subjected 
‘to the rules of art, and then at once the 
door is opened to the most objectionable 


associations, the worst habits, the most de- 
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not alleged, and could not, with any pro-. 
priety, be adduced in favour and peers of 
fer to. 
existing national custom, not in any respect. 
similar to modern dancing, and which have | 
no accompanying sanction expressed.. _We 
doubt whether, from the ‘earliest times, it 
was a custom in oriental countries for men 
and women to dance together for amuse- 
ment. The dances of the ancients were 
generally idolatrous, and sometimes of the 


‘voluptuous kind, by women hired for the 


purpose. Even admitting that all these 
dances mentioned in Scripture were for 
‘amusement, the mere reference to them is 
widely different from an expressed sanc- 
tion. We ask, where are they approved? 
Where are they enjoined? Is there the 
slightest hint ‘that the patriarchs, the pro- 
phets, the apostles, sought recreation in 
dancing, or that any one of them so ex- 
pressed his joyful feelings, except in a reli- 
gious way? 

‘When Christians undertake to defend a 
notoriously worldly custom, eminently suit- 
ed, in all its appliances, to the thoughtless 
and irreligious crowd, and known by its 
many evil fruits, we regard it as rather 
suspicious, as well as remarkable, that they 
avoid any attempt to reconcile it with the 
grave teachings of Christ and his apostles. 
These teachings are very explicit on the 
subject of our responsibility, and in their 
exhortation to a serious care of the soul. 
They warn earnestly against the insidious 
influences of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, and admonish against the appear- 
ances of evil. They characterize the fash- 
ions of the world as passing away, and pro- 
hibit worldly conformity. They instruct 
us to watch unto prayer, and to cultivate 
not the graces of the person, but the graces 
of the Spirit. They recognize the joyful 
emotions, but it is the joy of the Lord, and 
the exultation of holy love and hope. In 
the way of special direction they do not 
say, if'any would appropriately express the 
exuberant joyfulness of his heart, let him 
dance; but, if any be merry, let him sing 
psalms. In a word, the religion of Jesus 
Christ is a serious affair, in the maintenance . 
of which in the heart there are so many 
drawbacks and hindrances, that even the 
righteous are scarcely saved. All this fur- 
nishes the best scriptural proofs against the 
propriety of a practice notoriously dissipa- 
ting to serious thought and reflection. And 
if it be so, we ask, is it considerate and 
kind, is it a proper mode of expressing pa- 
rental solicitude for the spiritual welfare of 
children, to lead them, in the days of their 
inexperience, into customs which are, at 
least, adapted to estrange them from a life 
of devotion, into a life of vanity and of 
thoughtlessness? We speak to Christians, 
not to unbelievers; and we ask them to 
test the matter at a throne of grace, before 
they thus jeopard the salvation of their off- 
spring. If, after earnest prayer and a de- 
vout consideration of the whole spirit of the 
Christian religion, they can have their chil- 
dren taught to dance, it will be truly a 
marvellous thing. Or if, after a careful 
examination, they find the children of their 
Christian neighbours who have adopted 
this mode of education the most thoughtful 
as they grow up, and the most prompt in 
coming out on the Lord’s side, they will 
have an experience the direct opposite of 
our own. The world is shrewder than 
this. It regards Christians as inconsistent 
who conform to its practices, and instead of 
applauding it as right, they lose their re- 
spect for those who profess a self-denying 
religion, and, in practice, approach as near 
as they well can to a denial of the faith, 
without a formal renunciation of it. ; 


A DESERVING ENTERPRISE. 


E desire to call the attention of the 
Presbyterians of Philadelphia to 
the claims of the enterprise of which the 
Rev. Mr. Ewing has charge, in West Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Ewing has been labouring 
there for the last two or three years, with 
great fidelity, and encouragement in spirit- 
ual things, but amidst great discourage. 
ments as to material interests. What is 
needed, is a house of worship. The pre. 
sent building was designed as a mere tem- 
porary thing, and is entirely inadequate. 
Recently, God has been pleased to bless 
this little flock with the special manifesta- 
tions of his grace—quite a number having 
already been received to the communion, 
whilst others are seeking the way of life. 
If God blesses the enterprise, why cannot 
God’s people also extend their favour? 
The first thing required is a good lot. Will 
not some property holder do hiwself the 
honour of bestowing a church site on this 
infant flock? The lot secured, measures 
could probably be adopted for putting up 
the building without much delay. With 
this object attained, and the co-operation of 
the Old-school Presbyterians resident in 
West Philadelphia, we should soon have a 
strong church there. We have no doubt 
that the members from our own churches 
removing their within the last few years, 
who have gone in detail into other connec- 
tions, together with those still retaining 
their membership where they formerly 
belonged, if united in an Old-school con- 
gregation, would, at this day, make a vig- 
orous and efficient church. It is high 
time that we were attending more faith- 
fully to our denominational interests in that 
beautiful and growing section of Phila- 
del phia. 


For the Presbyterian. 


BELMONT CHURCH. 


Messrs. Editors—Our first communion io 
our new lecture-room was held on Sabbath, 
10th inst. The day was fine, the congre- 
gation filled the room, and the entire audi- 
ence remained through all the services. 
We had an accession of eight souls, four 
on profession of their faith in Christ, and 
four by certificates from sister churches. 
Six of the eight are heads of families. One 
young lady was baptized on the Sabbath, 
and four infants were presented by their. 
believing parents on Monday, and received 
the sacramental seal of that ‘covenant 
which is ordered in all things, and sure.” 
Members of the Associate Reformed, the 
Baptist, and the Methodist Churches, sat 
dowa with us at the Lord’stable. «Behold 
how good and pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity!’ Long ago, when 
the pascal supper was too much for a 
family, «‘the next neighbours” were invited 
to participate. Exodus xii. 4. Our denomi- 
national families are coming to that again! 
The Boards of our Church were not for- 
gotten. We commenced with the Board of 
Domestic Missions. We made a small 
beginning, but we hope it was a beginning 
in the right direction. We had but four 
church members to begin with, now we 
have twelve. «Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us!” To his name through Christ 
be all the glory! | 


West, Pastor. 


fied mecting of the Board of 

gers of the American Bible So- 
ciety, to conpiger the report of the special 
committee of Bine, was held, at the Bible 
House, on” Thursday, the 14th inst., at 4 
M 


very large attendance on the part of 
A life directors, and clerical and 

y-visitors, gave evidence of the deep and 
general interest entertained by the religious 


the action of the ' was “buch. as indi- 
cates the determination, on the part of a 
Jarge majority, to abandon their new edi- 
tion lately issued; and to restore the former 
standard version. 

In the absence of the President, Thomas 
Cock, M. D. of New York, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, occupied the chair. ie 

After the reading; of Psalm xxxiv., b 
Dr. Krebs, Horace flolden, Esq., proposed, 
that, as the Board was called to meet under 
circumstances of unusual interest and im- 
portance, prayer be offered. By the request 
of the chairman, Dr. Krebs accordingly led 
the Assembly in prayer. 

The minutes of the’ last stated meeting 
having been read and approved, Dr. Storrs, 
chairman of the special committee of nine, 
stated to the Board, that the committee bad 
received a communication from Dr: Mublen- 
berg, in reference to which, a se 
ute had been adopted by them. The sub- 
stance of this minute was that the Commit- 
tec, under the pressure of more urgent 
themes, could not give the attention to the 
communication to which its novelty and in- 
terest entitles it; and, therefore, refer it to 
the Board, for further consideration. 


MAJORITY REPORT. 


Dr. Storrs then introduced Charles Tracy, 
Esq. the Secretary of the Committee, who 
proceeded to read the Report adopted by 
them, with but one dissenting vote, that of 
the Chairman, Dr. Storrs. The following 
is an abstract of this document. 143 


To the Board of Managers of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society—The Committee to which, 
in November, 1857, was referred the whole 
subject of ‘the Society’s late revision of the 
English Bible, report that they have had 
numerous meetings, and have endeavoured 
duly to consider the matter entrusted to 
them. The present standard Bible of the 
Society was published in 1851. .The sub- 
ject of collating the editions of the English 
Bible published by this Society with those 
issued in Great Britain, was referred to the 
Committee on Versions in 1847, and they 
completed the work in 1851. 

Objections to this revision have been re- 
ceived from such sources as entitle them to 
respect. These objections are, that in this 
revision alterations have been made in the 
text and its accessories, not authorized by 
former editions, or by the copies in use, and 
hence not admissible. In the text but few 
changes have been made, and a few altera- 


tions in punctuation and orthography, as 


also in the use of capitals and italics. 

It is claimed by those who object, that all 
these changes are cepeeyenre from those 
principles which should govern the Society, 
of which, according to its Constitution, “the 
sole object shall be to encourage a wider 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures, without 
note or comment.” The first article of the 
Constitution further reads, ‘The only co- 
pies in the English language, to be circula- 
ted by the Society, shall be of the version 
now in common use.” 

The Bibles in common use at the organi- 
zation of this Society were those published 
at London, Edinburgh, Cambridge, and Ox- 
ford, which, with slight differences, and 
excepting typographical changes, were sub- 
stantially conformed to King James’s ver- 
sion of 1611. 

The accessories of the text consist of sum- 
maries of contents at the heads of chapters or 
columns, references, and marginal readings. 
In former times, as to these accessories, 
there has been great diversity in the editions 
published in Great Britain, and circulated 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Some have possessed them in full, others 
lack the references and marginal readings; 
some have brief headings, others more brief, 
others none. The general rule has been 
that the higher priced Bibles have been 
published with the accessories in full, while 
the cheaper sorts have lacked them, either 
partially or entirely. Immediately before 
the formation of this Society, societies in 
Philadelphia and New York procured plates 
with headings. In 1816, this Society pub- 
lished Bibles with the English headings in 
an abridged form, from the plates of the 
New York Bible Society, which then came 
into its possession. In 1818, the Society 
published Bibles without headings; in 1821, 
Bibles with headings to the chapters, like 
the edition of 1816, from the plates of the 
New York Society. | | 

The practice up to 1851, has uniformly 
been to circulate Bibles in three modes, 
viz. with full headings, with brief head- 
ings, and with no headings; the object of 
abridging or leaving out such headings, 
being only to render cheaper the books. 
This practice was conformed to the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution. This cannot 
be said of the present standard version, since 
the headings of the chapters have been so 
changed as to affect the sense, or in some 
instances to substitute a new sense. Errors 
of the press had crept in, which were diffi- 
cult aud perplexing for proof-readers. A 
collation of the most accurate editions was 
necessary to produce one which should serve 
as a standard. The typographical errors 
were however not serious. The important 
and onerous work of such revision and col- 
lation was intrusted to a committee of abili- 
ty, learning, experience and piety. 

To the edition thus prepared, grave ob- 
jections have been made; and the special 
committee are constrained to say, that of 
these, some are well founded; while the 
same priociples which called for a collation 
in 1847, require that this edition be revised. 

The Committee accordingly propose the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That this Spciety’s present 
standard English Bible be referred to the 
Standing Committee on Versions for exami- 
nation; and in all cases where the same 
differs, in the text or its accessories, from 
the Bibles previously published by the So- 
ciety, the Committee are directed to correct 
the same by conforming it to the previous 
editions printed by the Society, or by the 
authorized British presses, reference also 
being had to the original edition of the 
translators printed in 1611, and to report 
such corrections to this Board, to the end. 
that a new edition, thus perfected, may be 
adopted as the standard edition of this Sv- 
ciety. 

Resolved, That until the completion and 
adoption of such new standard edition, the 
English Bibles to be issued by this Society 
shall be such as conform to the editions of 
the Society, anterior to the late revision, so 
far as may be practicable, and excepting 
cases where the persons or auxiliaries apply- 
ing for Bibles shall prefer to be supplied 
from copies of the present standard edition 
now on hand or in process of manufacture. 


MINORITY REPORT. 

Dr. Storrs, not agreeing in the statements 
aud arguments of the above document, then 
presented to the Board a Minority Report. 
This paper was carefully drawn. It sus- 
tained, not merely, all that the Committee 
of Revision has performed; but advocated 
greater progress in the same direction, 
taking the ground that the Bible Society 
must continue to perfect its standard ver- 
sion, by availing itself of the labours of 
present and future scholars. | 
Extracts from this paper are as follows: 
In Ovtober, 1847, the Committee on Ver- 
sions was directed to prepare a standard 
edition of the Holy Scriptares. They con- 
tinued. this work from 1848 to 1851 when. 
they reported and detailed the result of 
their labours. The report was accepted and 
ordered to be printed. The edition; thus 


prepared, was adopted and published; and 


public, in the subject of deliberation 5 and ‘ 
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individuals, ecclesiastical Boarda, 

and officers of societies auxiliary to our own. | 

From the high position and earngstuces of 

those who present them, they ought to be 

‘Iu considering them it is necessary to 


observe = 
a I. The meaning and ‘scope of those words 


in the Constitution, which relate to the oo- 
pies of the Bible to be circulated by the So- 
ciety. Of this Constitution the first Arti- 
cle 1s as follows: 

“Article I. This Society shall be known 
by the name of the American Bible Society, 
of which the sole object shall be to encour- 
age a wider circulation of the Holy Serip- 
tures without note or comment. The only 
copies in the English language, to be circu- 
lated by the Sooiety, shall be of the version 
now in common use.” 

In defining this article, which is of bind- 
ing authority, and which must not be de- 

arted from in meaning or intent, our final 
lew is the principle of interpretation, obvi- 
ous and common to all. 

1. The Interpretation must be natural 
and strictly according to the usual purport 
and extent of the language adopted deliber- 
ately by men skilful and practised in the 
use of words. 2. The loterpretation must 
be such that all its provisions may harmo- 
nize with each other. 3. The proper scope 
of design on the part of its framers must be 
recognized; that an interpretation be not 
assumed which would interfere with the 
normal development of the Society. Be- 
tween two possible meanings, that is to be 
preferred, which would conduce to the fu- 
ture and long continued working of the So- 
ciety. 


testimony on the part of founders of the 
Society should not be adopted. What one 
man or five of the original number now 
thinks, cannot be admissible. They can- 
not tell whether this was their impression 
years ago. If it were, this will not give 
us the conception, or the judgment of the 
whole body. Such testimony must always 
be received with the utmost caution. 

But while the testimony of individuals 
cannot aid us, the action of the entire So- 
ciety immediately after the adoption of this 
article may. If this action be deliberate 
and uniform, then as a clear and consistent 
contemporary exposition of their constitu- 
tion, it deserves our highest attention. It 
is far more possible that we are deceived, 
half a century after, than that they were, 
in interpreting and acting upon what they 
framed. What then is the meaning of this 
restrictive and authoritative clause— The 
only copies in the English language, to be 
circulated by the Society, shall be of the 
version now in common use?” What does 
version mean? Does the word describe the 
whole or a part of many editions; and, if a 
part, what part? | 

At the time of the adoption of this con- 
stitution, of the copies of the oe in 
common use, some were from England, 
some from Philadelphia, being copies of 
the English editions; others were from 
presses established in New York, Trenton, 
Hartford, Boston, Cooperstown, &c. No 
two editions were identical. The edition of 
Edinburgh differed from that of Oxford, as 
to the heads of contents. The Philadelphia 
folio, and the Trenton editions followed 
those of Oxford; those of New York 
abridged them greatly. The editions of 
Hartford, Boston, &c., in their cheaper 
forms, omit them altogether. 

The early history of this Society adds 
emphasis to the answer of the question, 
what does “ version” mean? Our own plates, 
before the revision, differed from the first 


plates. The Society engaged not to circu- 
late a book, but a version. What was this 
version ? 


It was the TRANSLATION. The text of 
the Scriptures. Since this was the only part 
of the book in which the copies then “in 
common use” agreed. (Akin’s?) (An) edi- 
tion of 1752, published in this country, and 
especially recommended by Congress, con- 
tains nothing but the text. This edition 
was often re-produced, sometimes with head- 
ings, but oftener without. ‘*The version 
in common use,” then means the text, and 
nothing else; if more than this, the version 
with more was not in common ase. KEty- 
mology proves version to mean translation. 
Dr. Storrs here quoted Webster, Richard- 
son, and the Penny Encyclopedia, &sc. 
Again, in the Society’s fourth by-law, the 
word version is used as equivalent to trans- 
lation. 

Moreover, the Society which is now pro- 
secuting its labours for a new translation of 
the Bible is called “‘The New Version So- 
cicty.” When, then, it is claimed that the 
accessories of the Scriptures are a part of 
the ‘‘ version in common use,” it is but fair 
to ask, from what were they translated, and 
where are the originals? 


Dr. Storrs’s minority report then proceeds 
toa lengthened review of the origiu of King 
James's translation of 1611, with a history 
of the accessories, their authors, and the 
variation between those of different Bri- 
tish editions, and seeks thus historically 
to establish the following points:—1l. All 
the accessories were often omitted, yet 
the copies were circulated as the author- 
ized version. 2. Part omit and part retain 
the abridged headings, &c., yet the version 
is still published as complete and unchanged. 
3. Hditions from different presses widely 
differ in these respects, yet are certified as 
correct. +4. Editions from the same press 
differed in their accessories widely and 
prominently, yet the text and the version 
is called the same. LKditions in England 
were published with different headings, ref- 
erences, &c., yet all are described as con- 
taining the sacred Scriptures of the author- 
izzd version. The principle adopted by this 
Society shows that at its organization the 
version was only the translated text. 

The history of the version distributed by 
this Society establishes the same position, 
that version means the translated text of 
Scripture. 

he history of the Society was in this 
part of the report very fully examined, as 
well as the recorded opinions of its promi- 
nent friends from its foundation. In con- 
clusion, the report proceeded to consider 
the three following questions: 1. The 
power of the Society as to the translated 
text of Scripture. 2. Its power as to the ac- 
cessories. 3. Whatis expedient for the So- 
ciety in regard to its present standard edition. 

In reference to the first question the fol- 
lowing answers were proposed: 1. The 
Society has no power to produce or distri- 
bute another translation. 2. The Society 
has no power to make a new version. 
3. The Society has power to make its own 
standard edition. 4. It has power to amend 
the orthography by established changes in 
the language. It must, however, rather 
keep behind than precede such changes. 
D. As the translated text of the Scriptures 
is not an unchanged, and now finished 
thing, even in England, but still, by slow 
degrees, improved, this Society has power 
to adopt that version which is most accept- 
able, and to incorporate such changes as 
may be incorporated into the English copies. 
6. As this volume is not the property of. 
King or Parliament, but belongs to all the 


Mescendants of those who at first enjoyed it, 


this Society has power, not only to avail 
itself of progress, but also to assist this 
progress. It cannot re-translate, but may 
gradually incorporate into its version any 
established results to which Christian schol- 
ars may hereafter arrive. 3 a 
__ In reply to the second question, What is 
the Society’s power as to the accessories? 
the report proceeds: 7 


1. It has the power to abridge or omit | 
them altogether. 2. It has no power to | 


| ublidhinotes of a hortatory or instructive 


_pecessories...They have been pre- | whi 
, The Society has 
‘tures with such 


In seeking this meaning, present parole | 


charaqeeg, like those issued lately in editions 
of th@s@criptures published by the Tract 
Society. 8. It has no power to introduce 
expositigns of the text. 4. If these princi- 
ples b@@orrect, the Society has no power to 
to x headings or tables of contents 


power to. publish the Scrip- 
‘tures wit! eadings as ‘are of the na- 
ture of indekes, bat: must’ not! attempt to 
add instruction...6. It has.power to add 
omg references, maps, chronological ta- 

les, and tables of Scripture weights, meas- 
ures and coins. 

The third question; What is expedient? 
is thus answered, © 

1.‘ It is. genetally.exzpediént to do: right; 
to use the powers we-have. 2. It is expe- 
dient to do that which will not properly be 
liable to objections. 3. To’ do: will 
make the Scriptures of the most help. 
4. To make them most acceptable to Chris- 
tian scholars. | 

The report then recommends the adoption 
of three resolutions. | 

Resolved, 1. That the changes made in 
the terms or the punctuation of the text, or 
the capital letters employed in it, of the re- 
cent Committee of Versions, which changes 
were not authorized by some edition before 
accepted in this country or in England, or 
by the unanimous consent of Christian 
scholars, be stricken out. 

Resolved, 2. That the present standard edi- 
tion of the Society be retained, as from its 
superior accuracy it best. represents that 
version of the Scriptures which is in.com- 
mon ase. | | 

Resolved, 3. That this edition be referred to 
the Committee on Versions, to reconsider 
and revise the headings and contents of 
chapters, and to make them full, concise, 
and biblical in tone; also, to compare this 
edition with the present editions of Great 
Britain, aud to consult with Obristian scho- 
lars, and report to this Board. 

LENNOX’S PAPER. | 

James Lennox, Ksq. of New York, then 
presented a paper, detailing at greater Oy 07 
than does the report of the majority, bis 
own reasons, and those of another member 
of the Special Committee, (the Rev. Dr. 
Boardman, ) for concurring substantially in 
the Report, yet presenting the following re- 
‘solutions for the action of the Board: 

1. It is the judgment of this Board, that 
the American Bible Society has no autbori- 
ty, under its present Constitution, to make 
any changes, either in the text of the Eng- 
lish Bible in common use at the date of 
its organization, or in the accessories of the 
text, except as the same may be warranted 
by collation with acknowledged standard 
editions of the Sacred Scriptures. 

_ 2. ‘The present standard English Bible of 
this Society is hereby recommitted to the 
Committee on Versions, with instructions to 
re-collate the same with the standard edi- 
tions enumerated in the report of that Com- 
mittee, to wit: Recent copies of the four 
leading British editions, viz. Those of Lon- 
don, Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburg; 
together with the original edition of 1611, 
and the Royal Octavo edition issued by this 
Society in 1847. Itis further directed, that 
in respect to the text itself, with the ortho- 
graphy, capital letters, words in italic, par- 
enthesia, brackets, and punctuation, the 
American copy shall be conformed to the 
recent British copies, or a majority of the 
same; and such headings and contents of 
the chapters may be adopted as have the 
sanction of any of these authorized editions, — 
It shall be competent to the Society, how- 
ever, to. use the abbreviated headings and 
contents of the chapters, as the same are 
found in former issues of this Iostitution, 
and in various British editions; or, at the 
discretion of the Board of Managers, to 
print Bibles and Testaments without these 
accessories. 

3. The Committee on versions shall re- 
port from time to time to the Board of 
Managers; and no changes shall ‘be incor- 
porated in the Bibles issued by the Society, 
until the same shall have recieved the 
formal approval of the Board. 

4. The collation herein ordered, and the 
publication of the revised edition, shal) be 
made with as little delay as circumstances 
may permit. While this work is in pro- 
gress, the Society shall confine itself, so far 
as may be practicable, both in the publish- 
ing aad the gratuitous distribution of Eng. 
lish Bibles, to-editions conformed to those 
issued by it anterior to the late revision; 
and when completed, the printing of the 
standard edition shall be discontin- 
ued. 

Dr. Boardman remarked that the forego- 
ing resolutions were read to bring before 
the Board the necessity of a declaration in 
reference to its constitutional rights. Any 
deliverance of the Board as to the general 
subject, which omits this, would bé regarded 
as defective. If the Majority Report can be 
adopted, we acquiesce; but if not, we shall 
propose for formal adoption or rejection 
declarative resolution respecting the Socie- 
ty’s constitutional powers. If this Board 
shall adjudge itself to possess the powers 
claimed for it in the Minority Report, I only 
suggest that it will become the dignity of 
this Board that it will be called upon by 
the religious public to have such a clause 
embodied in its charter as will make it 
known to all. 

Dr. Spring assured the author of the Mi- 
nority Report that he was from a quarter to 
half a century iu advance of the proper posi- 
tion of the Board for the present times. 
The question is not, how shall‘ we make the 
Kaoglish Bible as perfect as it can be made? 
but, how shall we best circulate the version 
in common use? He (Dr. Spring) was the 
Chairman of the Committee on Versions; 
that prepared the present standard edition ; 
and he did not need to assure them of hig 
confidence in, and Jove for his co-labourers 
in that work. Their work had been labori- 
ous and long-continued; they had intended 
ouly to do good, and to subserve the inter- 
ests. of the Society and the Bible. But. if 
we have been mistaken, we must go back, 
and ought so to do. I am prepared to 
go back, and have done so. Mr. Pre- 
sident, I have worn out almost three Bi- 
bles; two entirely, after being re-bound; 
and the third has been re-bound recent-. 
ly. They were all of the old edition, and 
I do not want a better Bible. Give us 
then the old Bible. This the country wants 
and will have. I feel as any other man. 
would feel, after having used much valuable. 
time in preparing our standard edition of 
the Scriptures, but I would. rather go back 
to the old edition of 1611, than rive, by the 
publication of-another, this hofise of God. _ 

Dr. Spring declared his willingness to 
proceed at once to a vote upon the resolu- 
tions. 

Dr. Matthews urged immediate action. 
The responsibility is laid upon us by our 
divine Master, and we must bear it. Why 
should we delay longer. The matter has. 
been before us already three or four months, 
and discussed in all its bearings. There 
cannot be a member of this Board, who 
does not understand it as perfectly now as. 
he ever will. If there be one who does not. 
thus comprehend it, I despair of his. doing 
so hereafter. We have appointed a Com-. 
mittee of nine, of the wisest and most judi- 
bious of our number.. They labour for 
weeks, and eight of the number unite in a. 
report. I might prefer to unite in the sen- 
timents of the paper last read, (the paper of: 
Mr. Lennox and Dr. Boardman,) but I am 
satisfied with the majority report. But. 
why delay? Does not our cause and our 
Master’s name suffer by the loss of an hour? 
We have waited already too long, and there: 
has been too much discussion in some quar- ; 
ters. 
Dr, Vermilye was willing to canvas these . 
several papers with a candid mind. He, 
was not prepared, however, to go back. and, 
wipe out everything that the Committee on, 
Versions had done; which work was for-. 
mally. sanctioned. by. this Board, and the 
edition they prepared published for six 
yeara past. This was the result of labour, 
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the community desired a new edition of t 
perfect Bible, that the 

sions “was desi 


som mon: version, and:te adop 


be leas 4ntitled the serious action of this 


Board.” Bat’ this “Board ‘was’ prosecuting | 
its work without requests from any quarter. 


Meantime we vaw t 


sions. expected that any errors would be 


Gortedted, ‘but T never dreamed of anything 


ccoMr. Obairman, I confess Iam ignorant, 


and 'was ignorant as to meny of the matters 


our Committee on ‘Versions took in hand, 
and. amto.be blamed.;that .I did not pay 


‘more’attention to them.’ Many other gen- | oo by the Marshal of the District; and to Miss 


who have, paid more attention to 


them, agree with me in the belief, that while 


thie-Committee did-what they thought was 
right; the be willing, if 
they.‘err, fetrace. its ateps, We 
now that io avy ch this. Committee 
mado, they wore guided only by a desire to 
perfect’ the ‘edition of the Scriptures. No 
doctrinal views have led them to such 
Changes; but a portion of the community is 
@larmed, and with ‘this portion the useful- 
‘pess,of the, American Bible Society is jeop- 
_arded. There>are auxiliary Societies that 
‘write us, “Send us no more new Bibles.’’ 
thus speak. 
“Dr: Storta desired to offer one word ‘as 
‘suggested by the experience of the Special 
QOommittee. came together with dif- 
fering views; and have not ‘been able ulti- 
mately to agree.,. But in all our delibera- 
tions owr confidence in each other has been 
unshaken; we have derived instruction from 
‘@ mutual comparison of views, and havo 
been united in the fellowship of the chil- 
dren''of God.’ I see no reason why this 
Board should not engage in farther careful 
deliberation. In. justice to. ourselves we 
should do: nothing’ hastily.. We are “all 
brethren in Qbrist Jesus. Weare all ready 
to stand by, our Constitution. We wish to 
find its true meaning. I am not at all cer- 
tain that’ the members of this Board would 
be, willing to make the edition of the Scrip- 
tures which the Society first published from 
‘the plates of the’ New York Bible Society, 
their standard edition now. Every new 


It is something serious when old friends 


edition which hasbeen reprinted has incor-— 


porated new headings, without any reference 
at. all to the, English headings. -But we 
havea futare’before us to provide for. God 
has’ brought’us here; let us look before, 
and after, and above, and lay down a lumi- 
nous rule for the future. The proudest and 
‘and ‘most powerful Church in our land can- 


not leave the American Bible Society with- 


out going away from the.centre. The his- 
torical associations of ‘this Society are such, 
its position, its necessity so t, that no 
Teligious society can stand it.to be with- 
drawn from it. It cannot have come to 
this; that the Christian community of Ame- 
rica’ cannot discuss the question of a stan- 
dard. version. of the Soriptures without di- 
vision. : Let us not hastily adopt an inter- 
si of our Constitution for all of time, 
The interpretation introduced into the re- 
port of the majority may be true, but to me 


it is clear as the sun in the sky, that it is 


not true, and that if we thus interpret it, 
we shall live to regret it. | | 
‘: Dr. Boardman assured the Society that 
there are scores and thousands who will take 
their own. ground when the Bible Society 
parts'from its moorings. He referred to let- 
ters from those familiar with the sentiments 
of the different religious denominations, to 
prove’ the general desire for the version in 
.. The Board, having prolonged its proceed- 
ings until an unusually late hour, (9 o’clock, 
P. M.,) after ordering the three sets of re- 
solutions to be printed for the use of mem- 
bers, adjourned to Thursday, January 28th, 
at 4 o’clock, P. M., when it is expected 
that final action will be taken. 


For the Presbyterian. 


‘PRIBUTE TO DR. BAKER. 


At a meeting of the officers, teachers, 
and scholars of the Sabbath-school attached 
to the Presbyterian congregation of Charles. 
town, Jefferson county, Virginia, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were offer- 
ed by A. W. Cramer, and unanimously 
adopted. . 
| Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God, 
in his all-wise and never-erring Providence 
to.remove from earth our venerated friend, 
Rev. Daniel Baker, D.D., in testimony of 
our high respect for his character be it 


therefore 
Resolved, 1. That we deeply deplore the 
demise of our much esteemed friend as a 
distinguished minister of the gospel, and an 
able and efficient advocate and promoter 
of ‘the cause of Sabbath-school extension 
throughout our land. a 
dResolved, 2. That we tender ‘to the be- 
reaved family of the deceased our heartfelt 
under this afflicting dispensation 
Provideace, although our loss has been 
his ‘everlasting gain, and he is now in that 
Far, faraway,' 
Where saints in glory stand, 
‘Bright, bright as day, 
3-"That this be signed by the 
Superintendent and Secretary of this school, 
| a copy of it be sent to the family of the 
4. That. we request its publi- 
4. That we request 1 
astion in the Sabbath School Visitor, and in 
the Presbyterian, and that it be recorded 
on the journal of this school. = 
Davip Humegreys, Superintendent, 
Horace GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
Charlestown, January 1. 1858. 


‘For the Presbyterian. 


‘DEVOTIONAL SERVICES 
is a Devotional Meeting held at 


the Rooms of .the New York Young Men’s. 
Ohristian -Association,, No. 32 Waverly 


Place; New: York, every Wednesday even- 
ing, at half-past'eight o'clock, and on Sab- 
bath afternoons-at. five o’clock... To speak 
_ of the advantages of these exercises to those 
who have beeu attendants upon them, would 
take ‘more space than would be appropriate 
to this notice, which is designed more to 
make these opportunities known to those of 


our membership who were ignorant of them, 


than to epter into.any, dissertation upon the 
duties of our brethren; leaving. it to them 
to” detetmine*what is ‘their duty.. This, 


however, we ‘think is’ proper to suggest, - 


that. if it is impossible to come every week, 
to look ia us: onee or twice a month, 
couvenient:- ‘Our Assoctate Members we 


hope will feel iticlined'to comé where they 


will igh thaee of like, years and sympathy, 
who will: gladlybe their friends upon the 


aepécts: from that relation. Waa it because | 
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qe 


Bring'a friedd with you. 
notice; that it aby’ 


Méetiogs on the 
evening of each month; also, that the Read- 
ing Rooms sre open to strangers. | 


“WASHINGTON LETTER. 
{c DENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Be 


Protestant 
United Staten Agricultural Society—New Police— 


presentatives—Danish Treaty—Congress. 


Wasearxerox Cirr, January 19, 1858. 


Messrs, Editors—On the inst., the 
Protestant Orphan Asylum of this city, held its an- 
nual meeting at the Second Presbyterian church. 


‘The pestor of that church, the’ Rev. Mr. Eckard, 
i ypogrephical errors, ‘and | presided. The Rev. Mr. Hall, Rector of the church 

her, lings’ which reqaired attention, arid 
we referred ta-the Committee on Ver-: 


of the Epiphany acted-ae-Secretary. In the course 
of the proceedings, the Orphan children sang a 


touching hymn, «My Mother’s Grave.’ Ministers 


from :the Presbyterian, Lutheran, Episcopal, and 


Baptist churches, took an active part in the exercises. 
All expressed pleasure in that featare of the Institu- | 


tion which united in one work so many different 
denominations of Christ's disciples. 

On the evening of that same day the President 
held his first levee. It is said to. have been very 
crowded... Visitors. .were introduced to the Presi- 


Lane, the President’s accomplished niece, by the 
Commissioner of Public Buildings. Besides the 
cOmmon multitude found on such occasions, com- 
posed of sttangers, citizens, officers, and ambassa- 
dors, there was present part of the delegation of 


Western Indians now in thiscity. Like the recep-_ 


tions on the first of January, these levees are de- 
signed for an indiscriminate collection of persons. 
Those who actually attend are, however, commonly 
well enough behaved; but occasionally it would be 
difficult to repress a smile at the course taken by 
some of the visitors. A specimen may be given 
from a former administration. ‘There was a worthy 
gentleman, quite unused to public life, who, at the 
President’s one night, felt that he ought to converse 
when introduced to great fulks, without exactly 
knowing what to say. So he asked of each one, 
« How is your family, sir?” The President replied 


politely; but scarcely could the bystanders repress | 
laughter, when the same question was asked of the | 
then British Minister, who was an old bachelor. 


When the inquiry was made of the French ambas- 
sador, he playfully replied by pointing to a large 
number of a/tachees, and saying, “ Here they are, 
sir.” Then came a ludicrous expression of amuse- 
ment from the American that the French Minister 
should have so many grown up sons. Those who 
are on the watch for such cases can often meet with 
other such at the various public receptions given 
by great men in this republican metropolis. ‘I'hose 
receptions present scenes which must be regarded 
as very curious by foreigners habituated to the for- 
mal, courtly precision of. European life. 
* The United States Agricultural Society com- 
menced its annual meeting in the apparatus room 
of thé Smithsonian Institute on Wednesday, the 
13th inst. About a hundred members, representing 
twenty-one States, two Territories, and the District 
of Columbia, were present; Mr. Wilder, of Massa- 
chusetts, being their President. Ploughs and steam 
and guano,and especially the merits of the Chinese 
sugar-cane and Imphee, were discussed.. Mr. Wilder 
declined re-election as President of the Society on 
the ground of impaired health. He had held the 
office for six years. Complimentary resolutions 
were passed when Mr. Wilder’s resignation was 
accepted, and General Tench Tilghman, of Mary- 
and, was elected in his stead. 

It seems that we are to have a new and efficient 

lice in this city. Truly we stand in need of it. 


‘he Intelligencer of the 15th inst. gives a list of 


«Sunday amusements in Washington.” It com- 

horse-racing in light vehicles out Fourteenth 
Street ; fights, by throwing stones on New York and 
M husetts avenues; football played on these aven- 
ues and elsewhere; a grand fight on Tenth Street, 
signalized the afternoon of Sunday, 10th inst. These 
«‘ifmocent recreations” are to be broken up, and 
good order enforced; at least so it is to be hoped. 
We have long enough been exposed to the evils of 
disorder and of an inefficient police. 
«Dr. Charles Mackay, from England, has been 
lecturing here on English songs and their writers; 
himself being well known for his poetic talent. 
Several distinguished gentlemen invited him to a 
public dinner. Lord Napier and Sir William Gore 
Ouseley, were also invited, but both were pre- 
viously engaged. A toast was given, with some 
remarks from Senator Shields, which called up the 
distinguished guest. He replied by reciting an 
original poem entitled «John and Jonathan.” It 
begins with the reproach of Jonathan to his elder 
brother, John, for his indifference, coldness, and 
want of sympathy. Whereat John is roused to an 
utter denial of all bad feeling, past or present; except, 
indeed, when they two quarrelled before they were 
men. The simultaneous boyhood of both would be 
difficult to make out, as John’s age is stated at thirty- 
five, and Jonathan's at twenty-one. John then ex- 
hibits his advanced wisdom by a genuine fillibuster 
proposal that Jonathan shall take the West, and he 
himself the East, «to rule,” and civilize « with trade 
and spade.”. But we must not criticise such points 
too closely; neither must we remember too vividly 
the « Remonstrance,” by Mr. Mackay, when our 
Oregon difficulties threatened war. Even in that 
« Remonstrance,” there was very much of kind feel- 
ing; with, perhaps, a little too much of threat, if we 
would not be quiet— 

T’o teach us such a lesson, 
As should sicken us of war.” 


We must forgive such things, and accept all >" 
is offered in a better spirit. 

On Wednesday those who passed the northern 
extension of the Post Office building along F street, 
merely saw what seemed to be an uninhabitable 
structure, scarcely one quarter of it finished. The 
lower story appeared by no means completed. On 
Friday morning those_yho went to the old City 
Post Office tu receive or to mail letters, found it 
barred up, and a board with great black letters di- 
rected them to go round to F street. And sure 
enough it was.just so, That lower story is finished, 
and very beaatifully. From F street you enter a 
sort of spacious cloister or vestibule, the fine marble 
ceiling of which is supported by massive granite 
pillars. Except that it seems or feels damp, it is a 
great improvement on the old place, Perhaps this 
dampness was due to the very rainy weather which 
has prevailed of late; though now we have fine, 
clear weather, resembling pleasant days in October 
or April. 

I am glad to be able to say that the more thorouzh- 
ly the new Hall of Representatives is tested, the more 
perfect does the triumph of skill in its construction 
appeur. The ceiling of ground glass does, to a con- 
siderable extent, deaden and relieve the too great 
glare and gaudiness of the decorations. But it 
would have been better not to have had“any undue 
ornament to'relieve. ‘This, however, is a small mat- 
ter, and easily corrected. ‘The great achievement 


| has been accomplished of constructing a vast room 


admirably adapted to the purposes of legislation. 
Neither in the Hall of Representatives, nor in any 
other room of any size, can a feeble or indistinct 
voice be heard distipctly, if one or two hundred gen- 
tlemen are talking together, walking about, laugh- 
ing, or in any other mode producing great disturb- 
ance. But a moderately good and distinct voice can 
be heard in every part of the Hall when those who 
are there wish to hear. And a strong clear voice 
can be heard whether they do or do not wish to 
listen. Indeed we may regard the room as being, 
for all important purposes, entirely successful. Its 
length is one hundred and thirty-nine feet; its 
breadth ninety-three feet, and its height thirty-six. 
These dimensions are, I believe, considerably greater 
than those of the legislative room of the British 
House of Comniéfis. If any one passes from the 
new to the old Hall of Representatives in the Capi- 
tol, he will feel surprised that he ever should have 
regarded the old hall as being a large room. A 
confined narrow feeling comes over the soul, as if 
the breccia columns were a great deal closer together 
than they used to be. | 

To-day the proclamation of the President has 
appeared, making known that Denmark relinquishes 
all claims for « Sound duties” on American vessels, 
for which the United States are to pay seven hun- 
dred and seventeen thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-nine rix dollars,. The. important questions 


| befure Congress, respecting Kansas, Nicaragua, and 


other matters, are still under debate. When con- 
clusions are reached it will be time enough to write 
more about them. E. 

Tus Hamittons.—The Hon. James A. 
Hamilton, in writing to an old and intimate 
friend, says that he is very much grieved 
by that part of his brother’s book, the “ His- 
tory of the Republic,” &c., in which he at- 
tributes all or most of Washington’s letters 
to his father, and .requests that friend to 
take every proper occasion to say that he 
disapproves of the not well-founded assump- 


tal of personal religion,” which | 
is tow generally filling the minds of our 
‘Youdg miei throdghout the aid'land. | 
This nbtice is not designed for ‘members 
| Daly, But for ayy Young iad ‘or youth who 
as the designs of our Association are. truly|| Thomas, Crowe of Hanover preached the’ 
General || Colic in Spirit. ‘It must be understood | | 
i. || that. our, meetings are: open to all young 
| men, whether members or not... Try: aad 
'| conte: once, at--least,,and for yourself. 
Please: keep this 
a reminder to you in 

| °'"We'would add; that the regular Monthly 
Monday 


sided 
_ the Rev. F..M, Symmes of Pleasant, the charge 


stent, Orphan, Asylun— President's. Levee— 
Dr, Charles Mackay—Post Ofice—Hall of Re- 


yian. eburch; of Madison, Iowa. The Rev. 


sermon; the Rev. Charles Lee of Dupont, pre- 
e the charge to the pastor, and 


tothe people, f 
The. Presbytery of Carlisle, on the 18th of 


November, 1857, installed and. ordained the 
Rev. John EH. Clark pastor of the churches of 
Landisburg, Centre, and Upper. The Rev. 
' W.'B. Craig preached the sermon; the Rev. I.’ 


N. Hayes presided and gave the charge to the 
pastor, and the Rev. J. B. Strain gave the 


| charge to the people. 


Mr. If. Ratherford, a, late graduate of 


Danville Seminary, was ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of Central Mississippi, and installed 


| pastor of the church in Vicksburg, on the 15th 
| of November last. The Rev. E. Wurts preached 
| the sermon; the Rey. J..S. Montgomery gave 


the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. R. B. 


Campbell to the people. 


The Rev. S. H. Stevenson having taken 


charge of the Randolph Grove church the 
whole of his time, has removed from Clinton, 
Illinois, to Independence, Illinois, where cor- 
respondents will please hereafter address him. 


This church is rapidly growing, and has de- 
termined to become self-sustaining hencefor-. 


ward, having raised its subscription towards 
the pastor’s support from $150 to $625 in 
three years. It will pay back into the trea- 
sury all that the Board of Domestic Missions 
has expended upon it. Let other churches 
emulate this example. | | 

The Presbytery of St. Louis have given 
leave to the Second Presbyterian Church of 
St. Louis to prosecute a call before the Pres- 


bytery of Miami for the pastoral services of | 


the Rev. James H. Brooks of Dayton, Ohio. 
The Rev. O. H. P. Smyth, of the Cumberland 

Presbyterian Church, was received by the Pres- 
bytery of Tombeckbee, Old-school, at a late 
meeting. 

:.Glendale.—About two years agoa church 
was organized in this place, to be connected 
with the New-school Presbyterian Church. 
One year ago they resolved to stand, for the pre- 
sent, as an independent Presbyterian Church. 
At a congregational meeting on the 6th inst. 
by a unanimoas vote, they directed their ses- 
sion to apply for a connection with the Pres- 
bytery of Cincinnati, Old-school. The church 
numbers about forty communicants. 


GENERAL ITEMS 


Browntow Nortu.—This excellent 
Episcopalian gentleman has been preaching 
with great acceptance in Stirling, in the Free 
North Church. The Stirling Observer says; 
‘¢ His sound and thorough Calvinism is, no 
doubt, one of the reasons why he is 80 
fully possessed of the confidence of the Scot- 
tish people; for Calvinism is with them 
synonymous with Bibleism, and unless aman 
come to them with a streng and masculine 
hold of the great distinguishing doctrines 
of Scottish theology, all the earnestness in 
the world would not make him popular.” 


Mr. Rorsuck ON CHRISTIANITY IN IN- 
pia.—At a recent public meeting in St. 
Martin’s Hall, London to, consider the con- 
dition of India and the work of the “double 
Government.”” Mr. Roebuck said: There 
must be perfect liberty as regards religion. 
Ido not mean that you are to foster the 
prejudices, the — and the abomi- 
nations of the Hindoo religion. No such 
thing. But I would require you to make 
the religion of the Government of India the 
Christian religion.” 


New AND Fearrut or -Execv- 
TION BY THE INDIAN ReBeELs.—The fol- 
lowing has been communicated to the 
Poona Observer: —It appears from the 
journal of a European traveller that a-new 
and fearfnl mode of execution has been 
adopted by the king of Delhi. The in- 
strument and process are thus described. 
A box, each side of which is fifteen feet 
square, is constructed of timber about eigh- 
teen inches thick, dovetailed together, and 
braced with iron rods. The outside of the 
bottom of the box is covered with a plate 
of beaten iron, one inch in thickness. The 
interior is filled with perfect cubes of gran- 
ite, weighing in the aggregate several thou- 
sand tons. A machine is erected after the 
manner of an ordinary pile-driver, but of 
course on an enormous scale, and of tre- 
mendous strength. The mass is raised by 
powerful machinery. The human victim is 
placed upon a block of granite, of a corres- 
ponding surface buried in the earth immc- 
diately beneath the enormous mass, and 
covered with a plate of iron. At a signal, 
the executioner touches a spring, the mass 
falls, and the victim, crushed at once, is 
suddenly annihilated. The huge weight 


being again raised, the flattened body is” 


withdrawn and dried in the sun. When 
completely prepared, it is hung over the 
wall of a public building, there to serve as 
a warning to the multitude. 


A Foe 1n Paris, France.—Between 
six and seven o'clock, on the evening of the 
19th ult., a dense fog covered the streets of 
Paris. The darkness was so complete that 
a pedestrian could not distinguish an object 
at a short distance from him. In some 
streets it became impossible for coachmen 
40 continue their course. In others, coach- 
men were ok’ sed to descend from their 
seats and lead their horses, calling out, at 
the same time, to avoid a collision with 
others. The authorities commanded that 
policemen should be placed at short dis- 
tances from each other, holding lighted 
torches. 


Tue Deap or Four Cities.—The an- 
nual record of mortality in Philadelphia, 
New York, Baltimore and Boston, for the 
year 1857, shows that the general health 
has been better than it was in 1856, in all 
the cities except New York, where there is 
an increase in the number of interments. 
The aggregate mortality in the four cities, 
in 1856 and 1857, were.as follows: — | 


1856. 1857. 
Philadelphia, 12,090 10,950 Decrease, 1140 
New York, 21,496 23,370 Increase, 1874 
Baltjmore, 6,677 5,524 Decrease, 153 
Boston, 4,170 4,005 Decrease, 165 


Total, 43,433 43,849 Increase, 4i6 


A “Marne Law” Envoy.—The new 
American Envoy at Berlin, Ex-Governor 


Wright, has created some sensation in dip- 


lomatic circles by his temperance principles. 
He lately gave a Dejeuner a la fourchette 
breakfast) in honour of Alexander von 
umboldt, on which occasion all American 
residents at Berlin, about forty, were present 
and introduced to the latter. At the De- 


jeuner, as well as at the dinners of Mr. 


Wright, in accordance with temperance 
law, but contrary to the German custom, 
there is no wine on the table; instead of 
which was an abundance of all sorts of 
American fares, made of [ndian corn, ete. 


Boaus Honorary DeGcrees.—Some fel- 
low has been swindling people in England 
by sending them notices of honorary degrees 
being conferred on them by various colleges 
in the United States, and requesting about 
$42 for the payment of the necessary fees. 
These letters were sent to persons distin- 
guished in law, literature, and the church. 
There are no present means of ascertaining 
the extent of the swindle, nor the amount 
of money wrung out of ambitious gentlemen 
on the other side of the Atlantic, to the 
tune of £3 10s. apiece. The fraud, it is 
supposed, originates in England. 

Tave on Untrue?—An English pro- 
vincial: paper, the Bury and Norwich Post, 


throws doubt. upon the touching story, 


published in this and many other American 
journals, of one of the women in the Luck- 
now garrison hearing, in advance of the 
whole besieged garrison, the pibroch of the 
Highlanders coming to their rescue. The 


the: 8th inst tbe, Rev. Lowmen IInwes 
as pastor of the First: Presbyte- 


—— 
— 


Post are 60 incrédalous as 
to believe a' word of the very pretty fale of 
Jessie Brown and the pibroch of the High- 
landegs at Lucknow, which purports to come: 
to us by the circuitous route of a letter from 
the: French: pliysician to Mussur Rajah(?). 
‘at Calcutta, published in a Jersey paper, 
theyce transplanted into the Pays: of 
Paris, ‘from which, by:some unexplained: 


process, it is rendered into the Scotch ver- 
nacular for the London press.”” The Lon- 


don Wews remarks that :“‘the scepticism of 


the Bury Post is only reasonable. The 
story bears every mark of a spurious origin.” 
We: can only say that it was naturally as 
well as beautifully told. 


- Sparg Moments —As all bonnets take, 
it is admitted, five minutes to put on, and 
as in practice it is found that most of them 
require considerably more than that time, 
“husbinds in waiting” will do well to fol- 
low the example of the Chancellor D’ Aguis- 


seau, who finding that his wife always kept. 


him waiting a quarter of an hour after the 
dinner bell bad rung, resolved to devote the 
time to writing a book on Jurisprudence, 


| and putting the project into execution, in 


course of time produced a work in four 
qnarto volumes.— Notes and Queries. 


LIBERIAN CoMMERCE.—We lately notic- 
ed the departure from Baltimore for Liberia 
of the vessels ‘‘ Moses Sheppard,” and ‘‘Pres- 
ident Benson.” They were built in that 
eity for the firm of McGill Brothers, colour- 


ed merchants of Monrovia, who remitted 


the money necessary to pay for them and 
for their cargoes. We now record the ad- 
dition of another vessel to the marine of 
that Republic, said to be the largest one 
owned by any citizen of Liberia. It is 
named the “George C. Ackerly,” was re- 


cently purchased in the New York market}, 


by Mr. E. J. Roye, a succéssful black mer- 
chant of Monrovia, who has also furnished 
the greater part of her cargo, and with his 
wife and child embarked on her to return to 
his adopted home. Mr. Roye is a graduate 
of Oberlin College, Ohio, and some twelve 
years ago removed to Liberia. : 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Inaucurations.—On Wednesday, the 13th 
inst., the inauguration of Hon. Thomas Holli- 
day Hicks, as Governor of Maryland, took 
place, according to requirements of the Cun- 
st'tation, in due form, at Annapolis, in the 
presence of a very large concourse of persons, 


which had assembled from all parts of Mary- | 


land to witness the ceremonies, which were 
highly imposing. So far as we have had oppor- 
tunity of seeing, upprejudiced journals in Ma- 
ryland and adjoining States have noticed the 
Inaugural Message most favourably. They 
speak of it g' nerally as a well written, dispas- 
sionate, high-toned State paper. 

On Tuesday, the 19th inst., the Hon. Wil- 
liam F. Packer was inaugurated Governor of 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg, with more than 
usual ceremony and pageantry. The Govern- 
or, in his address, seems to be duly impressed 
with the responsibilities of his new position, 
and not disposed to avoid them. He is opposed 
to the practice of allowing bills to become laws 
by limitation of the time allowed the Governor 
for their consideration. He means to sign or 
reject the bills within the time specified. He 
also announces his hostility to small notes as 
a currency, and the increase of banking capi- 
tal under. present arrangements. Additional 
security for the redemption of bank issues he 
thinks should also be required. On the subjectt 
of Kansas, the Governor takts ground against 
the policy of the Federal Administration. 


Disaster IN Brooktyn.—On Tuesday after- 
noon, 19th inst., a fire originated in the large 
public school No. 14, at the corner of Leonard 
and Concord streets, Brooklyn, New York, in 
which were700 children, when a most agonizing 
scene took place. The teachers in one of the 
rooms, in consequence of the increased heat, 
not knowing the cause, threw up the windows, 
and it was not until the smoke poured into 
the room, that the alarming fact that the 
building being on fire was suspected. A 
stampede ensued among the alarmed chil- 
dren, uttering the most agonizing cries. 
Many were thrown from the windows and 
saved from injury by being caught in the arms 
of the firemen and others. Seven of the chil- 
dren were suffocated or killed by being tram- 
pled upon in the rush for the various stair- 
ways, at the first alarm. It is believed that 
none were burned. The teachers remained at 
their posts until all the scholars were out. 
The building was entirely destroyed. It is be- 
lieved that the fire originated in this way: 
As the weather was very mild on Tuesday but 
few of the registers were opened, and it is 
supposed that the pent-up heat ignited the 
woodwork with which the flues came in con- 
tact. The flues were of tin, and all the wood- 
work near them was cased in the same metal. 


A Cot. Apvance.—It is stated that con- 
tracts have just been entered into at New York 
for supplies of ice this season at three times 
the price paid for the article last year, with- 
out any guarrantee, of course, that the ice 
shall be any clearer, colder or harder. 


Tue Potato Rot an Otp Disease.—A friend 
sends us, says the New York Tribune, the fol- 
lowing extract “from a German paper,” which 
says that ‘‘ potatoes were first introduced into 
Europe in 1583; 59 years after the rot com- 
menced; 80 years after its introduction no 
good seed was to be had. In 1696 new seed 
was imported from Peru; 45 years after this 
the rot again commenced, and in 1779 no good 
seed was to be had. In 1797 new seed was 
again imported, and it did not get into general 
use till 1802 or 1803.” If this is a fact, we 
should have it fully proved, and that would 
prove the necessity of frequently renewing 
the seed from the original locality. 


RattroaD EARNINGS AND Expenses.—The 
New York Railroad companies are congratu- 
lating themselves that though there is a large 
falling off in the freight and passenger receipts, 
during the months of December and January, 
the expenses have been so largely diminished 
that the net receipts are nearly if not quite 
equal to those of last year. The deep snow 
and severe weather of the last winter, besides 
the expense of keeping tracks clear, was des- 
tructive alike to engines and cars. The New 
York Central and the Hudson River Rairoads 
have gained more in reduced expenses, during 
the last six wecks, than they lose in the falling 
off in gross receipts. ; 


Fresu Fisa.—The mildness of the season is 
such that many of the fisheries on the Potomac 
are in active operation, and doing a profitable 
business with good prices. 


American Ocean Sreauers.—A_ recent 
American writer on ocean steam navigation 
says that the United States have only fifty- 
seven steamers, measuring 94,795 tons, while 
Great Britain has one thousand six hundred 
and seventy, with an aggregate measurement 
of 666,330 tons. We have twenty-two steam- 
ers of 45,000 tons, engaged in the foreign and 
domestic mail service, while Great Britain 
has one hundred and twenty-one, of 235,488 
ageregate tonnage, engaged in the foreign 
mail service almost exclusively. We have 
thirty-seven steamers engaged in the cuasting 
trade, while she has 1548 similarly employed. 
The steam mail service of Great Britain costs 
that government nearly six millions of dollars 
annually, while the direct returns in postage 
amount to very little above that sum. 


Tornapvo.—A great storm at New Orleans, 
on the 15th inst, unroofed several buildings, 
blew down others, knocked down chimneys, 
broke fifteen vessels from their moorings, 
caused the loss’of several lives, and did im- 
mense damage to steamboats, tow-boats, and 
shipping. Advices from Texas state that the 
shipping at Galveston was much damaged by 
the gale. 


Tue Sounp Dues Convention.—The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation is published in the Wash- 
ington Union, declaring the agreement entered 
into with Denmark tv discontinue the Sound 
dues has gone intoeffect. By this Convention, 
the free and unincumbered navigation of Ame- 
rican vessels through the Sound and the Belts 
is for ever secured. Tho United States agree 
to pay to the Government of Denmark, once 
and for all, the sum of three hundred and 
ninety-three thousand and eleven dollars in 
United States currency, at London, on the 
day when the said Convention shall go into 
full effect. 


Sratistics oF Manuractcres.— 
Messrs. S. W. Huse & Cu. have issued, in a 
very compact form, full statistics of Lowell 
manufactures, compiled from authentic sources 
at the commencement of the present year. 
From this publication we learn that the num- 
ber of mills in Lowell is fifty-two, the capital 
stock of which is $13,900,000. The average 
wages of females, clear of board, per week, is 
$2; of males per day, clear of board, 80 cents. 


Th: increase in the population of Lowell for 


the ton years-was-12,580. The several 


| companies haye, established a 
‘hospital for the con 


The Boston Traveller 
,isc gradually resuming its steady 


.With the exception of the unfortunate Middle- 
ro heat of the mills are in a running: con- 
by tving the operatives from two-thirds 
to fu 


RE-comMENCED.—The Fall River, Massachu- 


9000 spindles, making print cloths. These 


Doc.—The New Bedford 
Mercury tells the fullowing :—There is a dog 
qwaed in Falmouth, that bas: been to church 
regularly for years, and has also attended 
panes ly all funerals in that town, At the 
eath of his master this dog went to the fune- 
ral, and continued to visit the grave for some 
time, but since that event has. never attended 
‘another funeral. This dog still continues to 
go to: church with his accustomed regularity. 


Postnumous Honours.—Ihe State of Ver- 
mont has appropriated $2000 for a monument 
to Ethan Allen, and a subscription, limited to 
one dollar for each subscriber, has been start- 
ed to place a colossal statue of the hero on the 
top of the column. | 


Jupcment Renverev.—Judgment was ren- 


lered, on the 5th inst., against General Wil- 
liam Walker and his surety, S. F. Slatter, in 
the Circuit Court of the United States, at New 
Orleans, for $2000, on the recognizance of the 
former to appear to answer fur a breach of 
the neutrality laws, and which recognizance 
was forfeited by his departure in the Fashion 
in November. Thesteamer Fashion was seized 
at New Orleans, on the 19th inst., by the Uni- 
ted States authorities, in consequence of her 
fecent connection with the Walker expedition. 


From Catrrornra.—The steamer Star of the 
West, arrived at New York, brings $1,600,000 
in gold, and the California mail to the 2lst of 
December. The United States steamers Wa- 
bash and Fulton were at Aspinwall when the 
Star of the West left. The former had on board 


a portion of the fillibusters, (Colonel Anderson’s 


men,) and was to sail for Havana and Pensacola 
on the oth inst. The California news contains 
no feature of striking interest. Copious rains 
had fallen all over the State. The journals 
give gloomy accounts of the success of the 
miners. The Mormons having all left San 
Bernardino for Salt Lake City, their farms 
were being sold ata ruinous sacrifice. ‘Ihe 
Mariposa Fremont ranche was to be sold for 
the taxes. 


Sours-western Emicration.—The Vicks- 
burg Zrue Southron says:—‘ Emigration is 
still flowing westward with unabated eager- 
ness. Our streets have been thronged with 
vast cavalcades of movers from North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi, for weeks past, and the numbers 
appear to increase instead of diminishing, 
hunting homes ia North Louisiana, Southern 
Kansas and Texas. The fall, so far, has been 
unusually favourable, but little rain and good 
roads through the swamps.” 


A Larce Bripcz.—The Victoria Bridge 
across the St. Lawrence at Montreal, which 
has been in course of erection fur several years, 
will be the largest and finest in the world. It 
is to be two miles long. The total amount of 
masonry in the bridge will be 3,000,000 cubic 
feet, which, at 13} feet to the ton, gives a total 
weight of about 22,000 tons. Fourteen of the 
piers are completed, and it is expected that eight 
more will be finished next season, leaving only 
two to erect in 1859. The total weight of iron 
in the tubes will be 10,400 tons. The bridge 
will cost about five millions of dollars. 


CuHance or Currency.—At the beginning 
of the present year, the old method of reckun- 
ing currency in Canada by pounds, shillings, 
and pence was abolished, and the decimal 
system of this country supersedes it. Decimal 
cvins will be coined to meet the requirements 
of the law. They will probably correspond 
in value with ourown. 


ARRIVED Out.—The steam frigate Minne- 
sota, with the Hon. W. B. Reed, United States 
Commissioner on bvard, had arrived at Hong 
Kong, China. 


Tatrp Crop or Appies 1n One Season.— 
The Red Bluffs (California) Beacon of Decem- 
ber 2d, avows that ‘‘Samuel Hanson saw an 
apple tree in Towers’ garden, last week, that 
had borne and ripened two crops of apples 
this season, which were all gathered and dis- 
posed of, and the third crop was now on the 
tree, large as hickory nuts. 


Ant1-RentismM.—Two hundred and fifty far- 
mers of Albany and Rensselaer counties, New 
York, have organized an association to defend 
against all suits brought by the Rensselaers. 
Auxiliary associations are to be formed in 
each town, and anti-rentism is to be carried 
to the court of last resort. 


Tue Virointa Statue TO WasHINcToN.— 
The Legislature of Virginia has appropriated 
two thousand dollars towards defraying the 
expenses of the inauguration of Crawford’s 
statue to General Washington, which is to 
take place at Richmond on the anniversary 
ot his birth, on the twenty-second of Feb- 
ruary next. The civic and military display 
on the occasion it is expected will be the 
grandest ever witnessed in that city. All the 
volunteer corps and fire companies of Peters- 
burg, and two military companies from Wash- 
ington have determined upon being present. 
The President and his Cabinet, and distin- 
guished men from all sections of the Union 
are expected to participate in the ceremonies. 
The address will be delivered by Senator R. 
M. T. Hunter. 


An American MILLIONAIRE IN ENGLAND.— 
Colonel Cross, an American, has recently 
arrived in England from India, where he 
amassed a fortune of $7,500,000, and is said to 
be in treaty for the purchase of large estates 
in that country. 


ReturNED.—Thomas Allibone, Esq., late 
President of the Bank of Pennsylvania, of 
Philadelphia, has returned from Europe, after 
an absence of several months. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT.—Con- 
Jirmed by the Senate.—John Appleton of Maine, 
Assistant Secretary of State. Richard K. Meade 


of Virginia, Envoy Extraordinary, and Minister 


Plenipotentiary to Brazil. William B. Reed 
of Pennsylvania, Minister to China. John 
Bigler of California, Minister to Chili. Henry 
C. Murphy of New York, Minister resident 
in the Netherlands. Benjamin F. Angel of 
New York, Minister resident in Sweden. 


‘James Williams of Tennessee, Minister resi- 


dent in Constantinople. William R. Calhoun 


Paris. 


Scar.et Fever.—During the year 1857, 
says the Boston Traveller, no less than 403 
persons, nearly all children, died in Boston of 
scarlet fever. This is the largest number that 
have died in Boston of that disease for a simi- 
lar period for many years, comprising wf 
one-tenth of the mortality of the year, whic 
in regard to. other diseases was remarkably 
healthy. 


Tne Stave Trave.—The national govern- 
ment is about to enlarge the naval force on 
the coast of Africa, to protect the interests of 
our commerce in that quarter, and to check 
the slave trade. The United States will then 
have four sailing vessels, carrying seventy-six 
guns, or four guns less than required by the 
Webster Ashburton treaty of 1842. Great 
Britain maintains on the same station a fleet 
of twenty steamers, besides several sailing 
vessels, and about 200 guns. Now that the 
slave trade is extirpated by Liberia, aided by 
the cruisers from the West Coast, there is no 
good reason why it should not be broken up 
on the South Coast, if the naval armament of 
both powers be centered there. Let steamers 


ployed by the United States, and the slave 
trade can speedily be stopped. 


Removat or tHe SeMtnoLe Inprans.—Ad- 
vices from Fort Smith, Arkansas, dated Janu- 
ary 3, are, that on the day previous forty 
Seminoles and eight or ten Creek Indians left 
that town in company with the Superintend- 
ent of Indian Affairs, for Florida. They go 
there forthe purpose of effecting the removal 
of the remnant of the Seminole Indians to the 
country of the mass of the tribe on the borders 
of Arkansas. The same letter says that with- 
in the two weeks previous several murders 
had been committed among the Indians on the 
border. Four white men are among the vic- 
tims. One Indian is reported to have killed 
thirteen or fourteen persons, some of them 
women and children. ) 


Demanv ror Damaces.—Robert A. Oraig, a 
British subject at Punta Arenas, has demanded 
damages of the United States, for losses sus- 
tained by him in the seizure of Walker’s ex- 
pedition by Commodore Paulding. He alleges 
that he rented to General Walker a part of his 
premises, and that he had a large quantity of 


aco in his warehouse, belonging to 


yalker, at a stipulated rate of storage per | 


venience and comfort of| 
,persons employed by them respectively, when 
‘sick, which ‘is under the superintendence of 
‘one- of the Best’of surgeons and physicians. 
says :—The city, 

um of ia- 
@ustry.and wonted business-like appearance. | 


mill. 9000 spindles, is running full time 
‘on print cloths. Sv is the Ariawan mill, also 


mills have been running full time fur a month, 
more, | | 


of South Carolina, Secretary of Legation at 


be substituted for the sailing vessels now em- 


sam of five hundred dollars. 
he says, were forcibly seized by order of Com- 
modore Paulding, and mueh of his’ private 


property carried off." Mr. Craig has forwarded 


& copy of his‘ complaint to Lord Clarendon. 


ginig. Under this process gold is readily ex- 
tracted from the black sand which is found 80 
abundantly in Virginia, and which is similar 
to the black sand .of California. The yield 


from the pulverized ore of the mines is said to 


be from twenty to thirty dollars per ton. The 
lan has been putin operation by the. Melville 
old Mining Company, in Orange county, Vir- 
ginta. 
anp Sitver.—It is estimated that the 
addition to the gold of Europe and the United 
States since the California’ discovery in 1848, 
is $800,000,000, and dedactin ,000,000 
silver sent from Europe to Asia, the net ag- 
gregate gain is $570,000,000; The specie in 
the banks of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore and New Orleans, is about $52,000,- 
000, the largest ever known, against $16,800,- 


000 in October, and the aggregate in those 


cities, and London and Paris is $159,500,000 
against $82,000,000. 


Lamas 1n THE Unitep Srarzs—Forty-two 


lamas from South America arrived at New 


York, a few days since, consigned toa Balti- 
more firm. The object of their importation is 
to distribute them through the wool growing 
districts, with a view to the naturalization of 
the breed. In several countries of Europe 
this has been done with marked success. 


FURKIGN NEWS. 


FROM BUROPH. 

We have London papers to the 2d inst., by 
the steamers. | 

The London money market was easier, and 
there was a prospect of a further decrease in 
the Bank rates of discount. No new failures 
had occurred,“and the year closed more fa- 
vourably than was anticipated. 

The relief of Lucknow is fully confirmed by 
the Indian mail. The slaughter of the rebels 


was great. 


Speedy operations against Canton were to 
have taken place at the last dates from China. 

The Emperor Napoleon is said to have 
granted all the exiled generals of France per- 
mixsion to return home. 

The steamer Sarah Sands, while conveys 
troops from England to India took fire an 
burnt for fifteen hours. All the after part of 
the ship was destroyed and she put into Mau- 
ritius for repairs, The troops showed perfect 
discipline, and the preservation of all on board 
was extraordinary. | 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British revenue returns for the year 
show a decrease in receipts for the last quar- 
ter of about $4,000,000, and a decrease on the 
year of about $9,000,000. This decrease 
principally arises from reduced taxation, al- 
though the commercial depression had a ma- 
terial influence towards the close of the year. 
The official programme of the ceremonies to 
be observed on the marriage of the Princess 
Royal appear in the Court Circular. The 
wedding is definitely fixed for January 25th. 
The London Times reviews the report of the 
United States Commissioner for Indian Af- 
fairs, and endorses the policy which looks to 
the civilization of the Indians in America. 


FRANCE. 


The Senate was convoked for the 18th Janu- 
ary. The Council of State, presided over by 
the Emperor, has declared against the system 
of obligatory agricultural insurance. The Lon- 
don Times’ Paris correspondent is assured that 
all the exiled Generals have had permission 
given them to return to France without con- 
ditions of any kind. -The Paris Constitutionel 
boldly defends the system which the French 
Government have adopted of purchasing ne- 
groes on the coast of Africa, and carrying 
them to compulsory service in the French 
Antilles, and argues that in no other manner 
can prosperity be restored to them, and ridi- 
cules the opposition of English Philanthro- 
pists. However, a despatch from Paris says 
there is no doubt that the Emperor will not 
renew the contract for supplying the French 
colonies with negroes, | 


SARDINTA. 


The Sardinian Parliament is about to deal 
with clerical interference in the late elections, 
and will make moral pressure as well as physi- 
cal violence invalidating defects in candidates. 


SPAIN. 


A letter from Spain says that it appears 
certain that the Spanish Government will con- 
sider the mediation of England and France in 
the Mexican affairs as broken off if Mexico 
does not accept its conditions. In consequence 
of this resolution preparations have been 
actively made, both in the Spanish ports and 
Cuba, for an expedition against Mexico. 


PRUSSIA. 


A Berlin letter says that the American crisis 
caused such serious effects on the commerce of 
Thuringen that the government of Weimar 
thought it necessary to convoke an extraor- 
dinary session of the Diet to regulate com- 
mercial affairs. Arolda, which is the princi- 
pal town of the Grand Duchy, contains a great 
number of stocking weaving establishments, 
the productions of which are exported to the 
United States via Hamburg. 


NAPLES. 


The official report of the recent earthquake 
says that it was confined to the interior of the 
principality and province of Bascilicata. Ail 
the buildings in Potensa are in ruins.: Twelve 
villages had-nearly disappeared. There were 
four hundred dead at Castilla, and thirty at 
Polla. Sicily had altogether escaped. A 
fresh shock was felt at Naples on the 19th 
and 20th ult. but nothing disastrous occurred. 


GERMANY. 


The Vienna correspondent of the London 
Times says, that we learn from Hanover that 
the European powers are about to make an 
energetic attempt to get rid of the State duties. 
England is willing to pay some indemnifica- 
tion; but the United States government is not 
unlikely to act as it did toward Denmark a 
few months before the Sound Dues were abol- 
ished. The same authority gives a rumour 
that another and more important reduction in 
the Austrian army will be made in 1858. 


RUSSIA. 


The navigation of the Azof is closed for the 
season. The Circassian chiefs have sent a 
petition to the Great European Powers, pray- 
ing that the treaty of Paris, which furbids 
hostilities in the Black Sea, and opens the 
commerce of the Circassian ports, may be en- 
forced against Russia. 


INDIA. 


The Calcutta mails of the 25th of November 
had arrived in London. The news of the 
relief of Lucknow is confirmed. The enemy 
fuughtdesperately. Sir Colin Campbell asks for 
reinforcements, although his force is computed 
at twelve thousand, in fineorder. The women 
and children and the sick were conveyed safely 
to Cawnpore. The fighting before Lucknow was 
very severe. The battle on the 16th of Nov. 
was one of the severest ever witnessed. On the 
19th the enemy were flying in great numbers 
from Lucknow, and the firing had nearly 
ceased. After the battle the bodies of one hun- 
dred and fifty Sepoys were counted in one 
place. The latest accounts are not very intel- 
ligible. Two telegraph clerks had been mur- 
dered near Alumbah—the news being thereby 
stopped. When Sir Colin Campbell left Cawn- 
pore, 1lth November, he rode forty miles at a 
stretch. In his engagement he relied upon 
the artillery as much as possible, thereby 
avoiding an unnecessary loss of men. Nena 
Sahib, with all his men and baggage, had 
joined the rebels. The Gwalior contingent was 
still at Calipee—divided counsels, it was 
stated, being the cause of their inaction. It 
was reported that the king of Delhi’s son and 
two nephews, after being tried by military 


commissioners, had been shot. The steamer 


Khersonese had arrived at Madras, leaking. 
The London Daily News says that the rebels 
of Oude have placed a boy upon the throne, 
and keep him in state at Fyzabad, a city of 
one hundred thousand inhabitants, which is 
defended by a large fort with a wall and ditch 
and round towers and new intrenchments. 
Three companies of the 34th native infantry 
had mutinied at Chittagagong, and marched 
to Dacca. One hundred Europeans had been 
sent to intercept them. The Jawnpore terri- 
tory was threatened by a large force from 
Oude. Serious disorders were anticipated in 
Rajpootana, and European troops were urgently 
wanted. 


CHINA. 

We have Hong Kong dates to November 
16. The United States frigate Minnesota 
reached Hong Kong on the 5th of November. 


Mr. Reed, United States Minister, was landed. 


on the 7th, under a salute from the fort and a 


uard of honour. According to the advices. 


in the French papers, the negotiations entered 
into by the English representative with the 


Chinese Government have failed. Persecu- 


month for each package; and also that he 
advanced on the security of the provisions the 
provisions, 


were increasing. Several of the Iat 
fallen victims.. The English fleet was about 
to move into: the Canton river. The F 

fleet will co-operate with the Engli 
ed to commence: immed 
Russian Commissioner was at Hong 1% 

The London. Jimes says from the tenor of a: 

letter from their correspondent at Canton, ' 
they think it probable that Canton hag been at- 
tacked and captured. ‘It has been determined |’ 
to make the dispute entirely local. 
the Emperor answer the capture of Canton by 
the expulsion of the English traders from 
Shanghs, then indeed matters will grow seri- 
ous; but should he determine that the Canton 
governor and the mob have been justly pun- 
ished, it is possible that hostilities may be 
confined to the operations whivh were to be 
commenced in the south. The British force 
seems to he sufficient fur the purpose of retri- 
“In a few days,” says our 
correspondent, ‘we may reasonably expect to 
have 700 guns, and 7 
Of the latter we shall be able,. 
land 4000.” The“ Blue Jackets’ 
drilled for service on land. We learn that the 
French have also determined to resort to hos- 
tilities against the Chinese. It should be un- 
derstood beforehand that such a union is by 
nu means analogous to combined operations 
here is no military conven- 
Baron Gros has with him a naval furce 
from which he can land six hundred seamen. 
He has therefore resolyed to join in the opera- 
tions against Canton. 
the singular spectacle of two nations simul- 
taneously prosecuting hostilities against the 
same people on different grounds, and without 
any furmal convention or alliance, 
the two expeditions may be looked upon as 
entirely separate. It is well understood that 
the Americans are to retain their position of 


MARRIED. 


At Smithtown, New York, on the 10th inst., hy 
the Rev. E. F. Mundy, Mr. Lester Cuise 
tine to Miss Catnarnine Cornpeta, deughter of 
Perer Hattock, Esq.; and on December 23d, Mr. 
‘New York city, to Miss Re- 


47 
ax «el? awe 


Discovery IN Miwinc.—An importabt 
discovery in gold mining is announced in Vir- 


bution at Canton. 


men in these waters. 


Piatt S. ARTHUR 
BeEccA Husss of Smithtown. 

On the 14th inet., by the Rev. Jas. Harper, D.D., 
Mr. Joun A. Craio of Clifton Place, to Miss M. 
A. Puituips of Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 

On Thursday, 7th inst.. by the Rev. Lowman 
Hawes, Mr. Tuomas to Miss Mary 
On the 12th inst., in Jeffer- 
son county, lowa, Mr. Joserpn D. Dusois of Madi- 
son, to Miss Mzroa Woop. 

On Thursday evening, December 3ist, by the 
Rev. D. M. McAleese, Mr. T. N. Jansen Fow.er 
to Miss Anna, eldest daughter of Cyrus H. Buwne, 
ry all of Montgomery, Orange county, New 

or 


all of Madison, Iowa. 


By the Rev. James Otterson, on Thursday, 14th 
inst., at Riddle’s Bank, Delaware, Mr. Samuct 
Hamicton Granam to Miss Saran Murpny; also, 
on the same day, and at the same place, Mra. Sam- 
vet J. Fisnee to Miss Marcarer Recep, al! of 
New Castle county, Delaware. 

In Cranberry, New Jersey, on the 12th inst., by 
the Rev. Thomas D. Hoover, Mr. E:1as D. Snep- 
EKER to Miss Gertraupe STONAKER, all of Cran- 
berry. Oathe 13th inst., Mr. Davin C. Gatices to 
Miss SARAH ELIZABETH, daughter of Mr. Domini- 
cus Mersnon, all of Middlesex county, New Jer- 
sey; also; on the same day, Mr. ALEXANDER 
SNeDAKER to Miss Evizasetn, daughter of Mr. 
Henry VANDEVENTER, ail of Cranberry, New Jer- 


By the Rev. John Wallace, on the 24th of No- 
vember, Mr. Amos 8S. EspansHape to Miss Fanny 
On the 10th of December, Mr. Epmonp 
McCacueen to Miss Nixson. 
17th December, Mr. Leopotp Uaicnu to Mise Mary 
On the 22d December, Mr. ApRa- 
HaM R. Kurtz to Miss Lypta SHarpe. 
24th December, Mr. Sotomon Parmer, Jr., to Miss 
Mary Anw ParMER. On the 29th December, Mr. 
ApAM LEAMAN to Miss Marta Mason; 
and on the Oth inst., Mr. Cuaistian H. Hersney 
to Miss Lucinpa Worst, all of Lancaster county, 


By the Rev. Robert Gamble, December 17th, Mr. 
James McCormick to Miss Mary Jonnson, both 
of Williamstown, Pennsylvania. 
December, Mr. Isaac N. Townsenp to Miss SARAH 
On the 5th inst., Mr. Levi R. 
Ruoaps to Miss Macoit Weaver of Concord, 
Also, on the Sth inst., Mr. Jonn 8. 
‘Hurst to Miss Smoxer of Lancaster 
Un the 12th inet , Mr. Joun 
LintsveEr of Millersville, to Miss Kate A. Gorr of 
Gordonville, Lancaster county; and on the 13th inst., 
Mr. WitcraAm of Strausburg, to Miss Jane 
A. Gropr of Gordonville, Lancaster county, Pena- 


county, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Departed this life, on Saturday morning, 
inst., Mrs. PRUDENCE, wife of Dr. JOt 
DOUT, of the city of Annapolis, Maryland, in the 
Mrs. Ridout had been for 


sixtieth year of her age. 
rofessor of religion, and 


many years an exemplary 
died a beloved member of the Presbyterian church 
of Annapolis, which, with her husband and a few 
others, she was, under God, instrumental in found- 
ing and sustaining. She bore the right name. She 
was eminently prudent. 
common piety, and was much given to prayer. 
For many years her health had been delicate; 
possessed of an energetic and devoted spirit, she 
was ever active in discharging her duties in the 
family, and in the performance of labours of love 
in the church and in the community. During the 
last few months she was confined to her bed, and 
was a great sufferer; but all her afflictions she 
bore with wonderful Christian patience. 
husband and family the loss sustained in her death 
is irreparable, as is also that of the church and the 
community. By her death the poor have, indeed, 
lost a friend. Few women have departed this life 
who have been more useful in various ways than 
was Mrs. Ridout. Her works had gone before her, 
and her works will also follow after her. 
reat the loss of her family and of the Church, hers, 
oubtless, is the eternal gain. 
dead who die in the Lori.” 
Died, on the 10th inst., Mrs. ELIZABETH P. 
BLAIR, wife of Mr. James Blair of Marksboro, 
New Jersey, aged forty-two years. Mrs. Blair was. 
another victim of that dread disease, consumption, 
She has been cut down in the prime of life, just 
when she seemed most needed, Death did not 
find her unprepared. She had been for fifteen 
years a professor of religion, and had adorned the 
doctrine of her Saviour in all things. She was a 
most amiable, kind-hearted, prudent, and consist- 
ent Christian, and therefore goes down to the grave. 
universally lamented. The poor, especially, will 
Jose an open-hearted, sympathizing friend. 
was highly favoured by being permitted to pass to 
the tomb without that great distress of body that 
many endure as they approach it. 
away gently, and fell asleep in Jesus. 
a great Joss to her family, and especial! 
children, who are just at that period of 
the counsels and care of a pious mother are moat 
needed, and whose place no one else can fill. Her 
example will be a great loss to the church and to 
the neighbourhood. May her fellow Christiang feel 
that her removal is a Joud call to them to work 
while they have the day, for the night cometh, and 
they know not how soon, when no man can work. 
— Communicated, 
Died, at his residence in Wrightsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 12th of December, 1857, MATTHEW 
KERR, Esq., in the seventy-first year of his age. 
The subject of this notice was born in the north of 
Ireland, and when bidding farewell to a pious 
father before embarking for this country, which he 
did in early manhood, that father’s last injunction 
was for his son ‘¢ to meet him in heaven.”?> These 
words appear to have made a dee 
his mind; they followed him 
mountains, and were never, either by time or dis- 
tance, erased from the memory. He united with 
the Presbyterian church of Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
-and continued in that relation until the 23d of May, 
1828, when, at the organization of the church of 
Wrightsville, he was chosen and ordained to the 
office of ruling elder in that church, which office 
he continued to fill with fidelity until his death. 
His remains were followed to their silent resting- 
place by his bereaved widow, his children, and a 
numerous circle of relatives and friends. 
has left a breach in the family circle, in the church, 
and in the community, which He only can fill who 
has promised to be a ‘* Husband to the widow, and 
a Father to the fatherless.?? The writer of this no- 
tice was with him in his last moments. His end 
May his children and his children’s 
children to the latest generation, strive to imitate 
his holy example, that they may die *‘ the death of 
the righteous, and their last ead be like his.”’ 


She was a‘lady of no 


Blessed are the 


URNISHING 
Henry Moore, Furnishing Undertaker, No. 
1415 Arch street, west of Broad, Philadelphia. 


CHOOL WANTED.—A Clergyman (Presbyte- 

rian), experienced in Teaching, wishes to take 
He would like to rent, witha 
view of buying, a Boarding-school, or suitable pre- 
mises in a good locality to open one; or might pur- 
chase now, if terms were moderate, 


charge of a School, 


Box 40, Danbury, Connecticut. 


HE ANDOVER HYMN BOOK.—The new Hyma 
Book, and Hymn and Tune Book, by the Rev. 
Professors Edwards A. Park, D.D., and Austin 
Phelps, D.D., of Andover Theological Seminary, 
and Lowell Mason, Music Doctor, are in active 
preparation, and, it is confidently hoped, will be 
published during the coming spring. The great 
abundance of material, new and old, placed at the 
disposal of the editors, from various sources in this 
country and ia England, and the very general and 
deep interest manifested in the work by the Chris- 
tian public, occasioning increased anxiety on the 
part of its editors that every page and every line 
shall be well considered before it leaves their 
hands, have led to this somewhst longer delay ia 
its publication than was anticipated 
will be published as a Hymn Book, and siso a6 8 
Hymn and Tune Book, with various sized types, 
styles of binding, &c., b 
MASO 


ITH ERS, New York, and 
8S K. WHIPPLE & CO., Bost 
p of this work, edited by ¢ 
for the use of that denomination, 


varesian 


+ 


Charch, Princeton me. of the First 
ruary 2d, at eleven o'clock 


‘PRESBYTERY OF WINWEBAGO TiS Pre 
a 


bytery of Winnebago will meét'ta the Presby 


cherch at Dodge Centre, 
oa Thaceday, the 26th inst., at seven o’sloek, Prag. 
Members coming by railroad will leave. the cacvat 


the junction of the La Crosse aad Fond, du Lac 


Roper 


roads, where carria will be in attendasce... 
Clerk, 


ALEXANPER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 


vongregation'te be knowm as the Alexander 


an organized, will hold 
ious services for the preseat, comme 
morrow (Sabbath), 24th iast., in. a 
Room at the South-East corner of Washington aad 
Seventeenth street, Philadelphia. Preaching may be 
expected at half-past ten o'clock, A. M:, and half- 


‘past seven o’clock, P. M., by the Rev. Alfred Ne- 


vin, D.D. 


Divine’ service may -be expected in the dbove 


place on every Sabbath at the above hours; and 6a 
Siet inet., a Sabbath-echool 
will be organized with complete arrangemen e 
needay evening meeting will be com- 
menced without will be given from 
the pulpit on Sabbath. cee 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The andersigned begs 
leave to tender his sincere thanks to the Senday- 
school of the Second Presbyterian Church, Wark. 
ington City, of hevie the Superintendent, 
who, by a contribytion of thirty dollars, some 
monthe since, constiteted him a member for life of 
the American Sunday-Sehoql Union; and to Master 
Leighton W. Eckard, who, more recently, by a 
contribution of five dollars, made him a life mem- 
ber of the Junior Foreign Missionary Society coa- 
nected with that church. Jamss P. Tustin. ; 


The Seventh Stree et Chureh of Washington toa City, 
etu acknaow receipt 

llare a lady of G 
taining their enterprize, 


eorgetown, to sid in 


PENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIET Y.—The 
Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Bible Society ac- 
knowledges the following receipts in November 
and December, 1857 :—From the Western District of 

rg Young Men’s Bible ety, 8198. Pittsbu 
Female’ Bible Society, $66.36. Westmoreland 
county Bible Society, $302. Washington do. do,, 
$60. Saltsburg Bible Society, $80. From the East- 
ern District of Pennsylvania, Rev. Ircin H. Tor- 
rence, Secretary.— Philadelphia Bible Society, 
$74.67. York county Bible Wayne 

§ 


do. do., $274.45. Backs do. do., ¢170. Mont- 
gomery do. do., $50. Lehigh do. do., $35, Rev. 
S.S. Kennedy, Agent of Northam county, $55. 
Lackawanna Bible Society, $100. Weat ae 
Female Bible Society, $13.66. Lockhaven do. do., 
$831. Lewisburg do. do., $10. Sunbury do. do., 
B15. Carlisle do, do., $23.15. Total, $2938.23, 

Bible Distribution.—The Pennsylvania Bible So- 
ciety sold and distributed during the months of No- 
vember and December 8961 Bibles and Testa- 
ments, in the following languages, vis: Bnglish, 
French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, Welsh, 
Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Italian, Hebrew, Greek, 
and in raised letters for the blind. 

Bible House and Depository Northwest corner of 
Walnut and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 

Jouns P. Ruoaps, Agent. 


ALUABLE. LATE PUBLICATIONS.—I. The 
Bible Hand-Book. An Introduction to the 
Study of Sacred Scripture. By Joseph Angus, D.D. 
With a Map of the kaown World at the Christian 
Era, Second édition. 12mo, $1,265, 
 Thia is an excellent compend of the historical 
and critical information t@at is needed by all 
classes, learned and unlearned, in order to a satie~ 
factory study of the Bible.—Lord’s Literary and 
Theological Journal. 

It is quite beyond ‘any other similar help to the 
richness of the Bible —Congregationalist. 

II. Sacramental Thoughts. Extracted from the 
Diary of Philip Doddridge. With aa Introductioa 
by the Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D. 18mo. 30 cts. 

The fragments which fill these are like the 
filings of gold or the dust of Respeadias The private 
Christian will find himself profited, in preparation 
for the Lord’s table, by this uupretending volume; 
the hints which are penned down are records of 
feelings while at the table. This will accouat for 
the richness and pungent quality existing in some 
of them.— Extract from the Introduction. 

ILI. Arminian Inconsistencies and Errors, in 
which it is shown that all the Distinctive Doctrines 
of the Presbyterian Confession of Faith are taught 
by standard writers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. By the Rev. Henry Brown. 12mo0. 81. 

This work is characterized by great candor and 
fairness.—Christian Intelligencer. 

1V. Religious Mazims having a Connection with 
the Doctrines and Practice of Holiness. By the 
Rev. T.C. Upham, D.D. 18mo. 31 cents. 

Dr. Upham is an original and vigorous thinker, 
and his writings are pervaded by a epirit of godli- 
ness which render them very attractive to the de- 
vout Christian.— Presbyterian. — 

Commentary on the Psalms. 

An admirable treatise upon the Psalms. The 
notes are brief but suggestive—the historical illus- 
trations happily sejected and introduced—and the 
whole spirit of the book is that of humble and ia- 
tense devotion.—Southern Presbyterian Review. 

Here we have the affiuent and affectionate Tho- 
luck pouring out the resulte of his wide scholar- 
ship with a lavish yet judicious hand, penetrating 
to the evangelical on of the language of the 
Psalmist, and everyw “throwing out thoughts 
that will refresh the spirit while they guide the 
judgment and inform the taste.—The egation- 


alist. 

VI. Light from the Cross. Sermons on the Pas- 
sion of our Lord. By Rev. Dr. Tholuck. With « 
portrait. I2mo, 75 cents. 

A volume of sermons of one of the greatest 
preachers of the age.—Purilan Recorder, 

Itis a delightful edifying book.—Princeton Re- 


view. 
VII. Footsteps of the Messiah. By Rev. William 
Leask. Third edition. 12mo. $1.00. 

Vill. The Night Lamp. A Narrative of the 
means by Darknéss was dispelled’ 
from the Deat of Agnes Maxwell Macfariane. 
Dr. Macfarlane. With a portrait. 12mo. 

1.00. 

The hours spent in reading this book have been 
among the most profitable hours that we have ever 
Repository. 

IX. The Hiding Place; or the Sinner found in 
Christ. By Rev. Dr. Mactarlane. 12me. $1.00. 

It is well calculated to impress the heart of the 
sioner, and bring him seriously to reflect upon the 
course he is pursuing.—Christian Instructor. 

*," Any of the above will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on the receipt of price either in money 
Or postage stamps. ) 

Published and for sale b 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, — 
No. 608 Chestaut street, above Sixth, P elpbia. 
jan 23—3t 


WANTED.—Wanted, a Teacher 
in te. Romney Classical Institute, located ia’ 

omney, Hampshire county, Virginia, capable of. 
teaching all the branches taught in 
cal Inetitute. The Institute combines a Male with’ 
a Female School, has a nent exdowment of: 
about two huadred and fifty dollare, is. as ante. 
ly located as any School in the State, and of con- 
venient access from all gee A married gentle- 
man, whose wife would be competent to take’ 
charge of the Female Department, would be pre- 
ferred. For further information, address 

A. W. McDONALD, Ja., 

See. Board Visitors Romuey Classical institute, Rom- 

jan 23—4t ney, Hampshire county, Virginia. — 


EAF MADE TO HEAR.—London Acouttic . 
Auricies, Patent Auricles, Orgeaic Vibrator, 
Freneh Cornet, Soniferons,. Artificial. Drumé or 
Tympani, 42 varieties of Ear Trumpets, at 
P. MADEIRA’S, Instrument Maker, 
No. 103 South Eighth street, below Chestaut, Phil- 
jan 23—4t  adelphia. 


Wa a Young Man, a° Graduate of 

one of our beat Colieges, and of successful 
experience in Teaching, a situation either in ag. 
Academy or family. Nvw objection to the South or 
West. The test of testimonials ‘and references 
furnished. Address ‘‘ C,,’? Box 95, Easton, Penn- 
sy) vania. jaa 


yrs READY.—Lectures to Young Men, for 
Ryle’s Exposition of Mark. $1. : 
Memories of Gennesaret. By the author of 
Footsteps of St: Paul. i2mo. $1. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
The Book of Job, Illustrated. Cloth $4.50; mo- 


rocco $6. 
Monod’s Farewell. 60 cents. 
Life Studies. By Baillie. 40 cents. 
Breckinridge’s Knowledge of God, &c. $2.. 
Brown on Romans. $20. 
Life of Gallaudet’ By Dr. Humphrey. $1. 


IN PRESS. : 

English Hearts and English Hands. By the ac- 
thor of the Memoirs of Captain Vicars, (Next week.) 

The Bow in the Cloud. By the author of Morning . 
and Night Watches. 

Hymne of the Church Militant. 

on the By Dr. M 

osheim’s Ecclesiasti ‘History Mur- 
dock. New edition, 8vole. 

Murdock’s Syriac New Testamen 

Leighton’s Complete Works. 

Ministering 

The Land of Promise. . re 

Dr. Sprague’s of. the American Pulpit. . 
Vols. Ill. and LV. i} 

Lays of the ely Land. With upward of ey 
IHNustrations from Drawings by Foster, Pickersgiil, 
&ec. (in October.) 

The Proverbs of Solomon. Llustrated by twenty | 
historical pictures, from de-igas by Gilbert. (Ia 
October.) 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. by twenty 
large quarto plates. The best: edition ‘young 
people ever prepared. (in . .. 

Passing Clouds; or Love Conquering Evil. 

The Lillies of the Valley and other Tales. 

A New Volume. By. author of Vara, and 
Nellie of Truro. . 

Eadie on Philippians. 

Published and for sale by 


ed, the particulars and publishe 


No. 630 New Vork; and” 

"WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

No. 608 Chestnut street, sbove Sixth, Philadelphiz, 
jan 23—3t 
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e2urese, which will speak for i] 
ov eave; tée;-Chalien’s iilustrated M | 
in‘ Phifadelpbis, end A rthar’s 
neg for? February. Also, Lit- 
Living’ Age; Nos 712 ang.713. 
Fourth Annval Report of. the Yeung Men’s | 
saci of Ben Francisco, rnia,. | 


is very interesting document.: Appended to it is | 


a well written and. ate-address by the Rev. 


W 
P 


op 


the leftubank of. the Seine, on the 


Space ‘of ground ex-| 
t of the Abattoir de Gre-| — 


tending ia f 
le, Opt, faz trom, the des An es. 
opmmenced: on the 24th 
feniber, 1683, and one muy be sable 


184i——more then ‘seven- years of tribala- 
tions; advide deceptions, which would 


ner 


“AWay, the differen 

pri 


d to this depth an ascending 
tabe of ‘110 feet, 80,a8 to attain the height 
the water was to reach—that is to say, about 
1900: feet’ from’ its starting-point. The 

rater is produced from the pluvial filtra- 
tions of ihe lands ef Champagne. In the 
centre of ‘the Piave Breteuil they are about 
to eteét* the ‘fountain from the desigus of 
M, Ivan,,the engineer. In the centre of a 
circular.stoue basin, bordered by a railing, 
a ‘stdne base, rises the new tube 
of ascent... Round the tube circles a spiral 
staircase; consisting of 150 open steps, two 
feet six inches in width, which conduct to 
i platform of the campanile, the terminal 
of whieh ia: raised 139 feet 8 inches above 
the et "Phe enclosure of the staircase 
fis of Hexagonal form, and 6 feet 10 inches 
wide... . Four external platforms or balconies 
encircle the montiment, and project gushing 


sheets of bubbling water.— Builder. 


~~ Old. Dr, Shepherd,. the famed Baptist 
clergymen of New Hampshire, used to tell 
a story of a farmer, which he was accus- 


' tomed to apply to men who attempted 


house, .¥ 


to dodge a difficulty by assuming neutral 
ound. He said the farmer used to ride 
on the..tongue of. the cart as the place of 
safety, being out of the way of both the 
cart and the oxen. This did quite well till 
the team came to a. rough piece of ground. 
‘hen the oxen became restive, kicked the 
tarmer off, and the wheels ran over him. 


‘American Industrial Association, 


“At the monthly meeting of the Executive 
Committee, held on the dth inst., the Sec-. 
reported “that ‘a large number of let- 
ters bad be réceived from the West, con- 
taining applications for help, male and fe- 
male. ‘It will be seen by reference to the 
instructions to Agents, that the Association 
is a Labour Insurance Company. The an- 
nual subscription of the employer, and com- 
mission allowed by ‘the railroad company 
on passage tickets, form a premium. In 
ing out 1500 persons, the loss bas been 
about 20 per cent., which is sought to be 
covered by asinking fund, derived from vol- 
untary-contributions of citizens. The loan 
fund placed at the disposal of the Commit- 
tee has been used as far as prudence justi- 
fies. ..The Seeretary recommended that a 
strenuous effort be made to obtain contribu- 
tions. tothe sinking fund, enabling the 
Committee: to. make a freer use of their loan 
strong ‘appeal can be to 
public benevolence on the ground of the 
economy and..efiiciency of the plan. The 
establishment of auxiliary societies and 
the country keeps open. 
the wide field for industry which the West 
furnishes, and renders the Association in- 
strumental in solving one of the most im- 
portant and difficult. social problems of the 
day—the distribution of labour and the con- 
sequent ‘remioyal ‘of one of the principal 
causes. of peyperism. 
_,daceipte. from donations, $317. Dae to 
Lhe ,Committee: has memorialized the 
Boaed. of :Governors, proposing to send to 
the West a numberof inmates of the Alms- 
whom. necessity -has recently driven 
vided‘the Board will defray their 


pre 


| travelling’expenses, or endorse the notes of 


_' Phe Committee regrets the recent action 
of the Commissioners of Emigration, in 
withholding out-door relief to newly arrived 
destitute emigrants, giving them no alterna- 
tive but admission to Ward’s Island, or be- 
coming mendicants.. This Institution (call- 
ed by the officiala at the office of the Com- 
missioners of Emigration “the work-house,’’) 
is regarded by emigrants as a sort of penal 
establishment,’ and they prefer begging in 
the streets to applying for admission to it. 
This is reducing to pauperism and mendi- 
city a class of the community which it is of 
the utmost importance to lead to industry 
and independence... Many of the applicants 


at the office of the Association are these un- 


fortunate ‘strangers. 
Office of the Association, No. 67 Green- 
wich ‘street, New York. 


Borgery by Dog. 


A large dog bad been accustomed to get 
bits of money from his master to go toa 
meat..stall to..get bis lanch of fresh meat. 
One day when change " short, his mas- 
ter gave Growler a piece of white paper on 
which was an order for the meat. dog, 
after mech urging, earried it to the meat 
stall, atid Podived bis food, and so for seve- 
‘ral days, when, thinking one piece of paper 
was a8 would pick up 
pieces of white ‘paper god carry them to the 
stall withops applying to his master. It .was 
née long :beforee:long bili:came in'from the 
meat dealer, who had such confidence in the 
dog that he did not, think to look at the 


andthe dog ‘thimeelf was very fat. 
Ne arrest made, and the dog occupies 


tio | in society as ever. | 


|... Wateh now how warily 
- boasting larger wings, 
Nearer the ground 


on our table we. have a 


ook ogical. engineer 
thé” Works “bf boring ‘snd tubage were | 


with moisture, but one dry and mild, yet 


Straight up to heaven he gocs— 


Fiteth the hawk. As free, 
"Stronger, more bold is he, 
‘Not bigher found, 


Lo! the balk he bears 
‘Weigheth him down! 
While, anescumbered, high — 

.. Hatb the lark flown 

- Up to the source of light, 
‘His more unwieldy flight 
Near earth is shown. — 
_ Thus with the souls of men 
Soaring to heaven, 
Some ‘find their hindrance 
in helps given, 
Wit, learning, riches, still 
 . .Earthward would draw the will. 
_,, Bonds to be riven. | 


_ .. But plain and simple souls 
. Upward e’er rise; 
‘Up to the throne of grace 
E’er turn their eyes ; 
They reach the blest abode, 
They are the loved of God, 
They truly wise. 


_ Why, then, be proud of what 
Bardens our wings? 
_ Why mourn scant measure 
Of earthly thing, ae 
When e’en that want may bless, 
And straight to happiness — 
Bid the soul spring? 


For the Présbyterian. 
Indian Summer, 


Many questions in the science of Aero- 
gtapby are not yet fully settled, many phe- 
nomena not yet satisfactorily explained. 
Among these, the causes which produce the 
peculiar condition of the atmosphere during 
that delightful portion of an American 
autumn, called ‘Indian Summer,” remain 
to a great extent among nature’s hidden 
_. With the recollections and impressions of 
this. most’ important and “sadly pleasant’’ 
season still fresh upon my mind, my atten- 
tion would naturally be arrested by the 
words “Indian Summer,” standing conspicu- 
ous in acolumn of the Presbyterian. What 
interesting associations cluster around these 
two simple words! How they savour of 
mild, calm, smoky days! The big, round, 
red disc of the sun, as he comes up from 
behind the eastern horizon—the lurid glare 
of his mid-day light—the dark still twilight 
that follows bis setting—all come up vividl 
before the mind’s eye. How many bodeh 
excursions to the forests in quest of chest- 
nuts—how many pleasant jaunts down the 
dell where the hazel was wont to furnish us 
with its sweet brown nuts—how many a 
ramble, gun in hand, in murderous pursuit 
of squirrels and pigeons, all arise fresh 
amongst the memories of the past, as if 
they had been pastimes but of yesterday ! 

Then the 
years follow on, to fill the mind in their 
turn—reflections upon the importance to 
map, of this, the greatest harvest-season of 
the American farmer. The great staple of 
our country—the Indian corn—has come to 
maturity. The hot suns and fertilizing 
showers of summer hastened its growth. 
The early autumn, with its warm days, cool 
"nights, and heavy dews, has matured the 
ear; and now, as if for the very purpose of 
drying the full grown crop, and of providing 
a season perfectly adapted to gathering it 
in for winter’s use, a kind Providence sends 
us, nota dank, heavy atmosphere, reeking 


frosty, just such an one as we need—our 
Indian Summer. 

The problem of the causes producing the 
phenomena of this season, has been dis- 
cussed at times through scientific journals 
for many years. Some of the opinions ex- 
pressed more than twenty years ago may be 
interesting, especially as showing how little 
progress the question has made in a quarter 
of acentury. In Silliman’s Journal (April, 
1830,) a writer gives the following opinion: 
“The application of heat causes evapora- 
tion, and the abstraction of heat is followed 
by the deposition of vapour. Now, during 
autumn the earth is becoming cooler, in 
consequence of the loss of more caloric than 
it receives. This change in the earth will 
produce a similar change in the atmosphere. 
The earth, therefore, by its contact with a 
warmer stratum of air, will reduce its tem- 
perature, and the consequence will be the 
deposition of vapour. This first stratum of 
air will have the same effect upon a second; 
and this again upon a third; and so on 
ascending. It is cbvious, then, that there 
must be a continual deposition of vapour 
while the earth is cooling; and this will be 
greater in proportion as the process which 
causes it goes on more rapidly.” 

Here the phenomena of Indian Summer 
are referred to undissolved particles of va- 
pour floating in the air. In the same 
journal (Vol. xxvii. No. 1, 1834,) we find 
the following :—‘‘ Having ascertained that 
the annual variation of temperature is one 
of the great predisposing causes of the phe- 
nomenon before us, we shall proceed to 
trace out other auxiliary causes. A second 
prominent cause, which we therefore notice, 
is, the prevalence of peculiar winds ; for the 
translation of large portions of the atmos- 
phere from one parallel to another, must 
always be regarded as one of the most 
powerful causes by which the transparency 
of the air is affected. * * * A third cause, 
which we shall notice, as concerned in the 
prodnction of the Indian Summer, is the 
elevation and depression of the z 
strata.” 


The writer then concludes, (p. 148) “that 
the formation of haze or clouds, viewing the 
subject in its most general outline, must 
depend essentially on a reduction of atmos- 
pherical temperature, which brings the water 
contained in the air, to a visible sub-vapor- 
ous state, constituting haze, or to an actual 
liquid condition, (minutely divided) form- 
ing clouds.” 

He then gives two causes for the mild 
temperature. ‘Ist. The prevailing wind, 
which, from being in a southerly direction, 
is usually warm. 2d. The heat radiated 
from the earth is immediately returned (on 
a well known principle) being reflected 
back-by the haze of the atmosphere; while 
lastly, the temperature is further increased 
by the condensation of both air and mois- 
ture, during the formation of the foggy 
stratum.” 

In April, 1836, another article appears 
in Silliman on the same subject, from the 
pen of Dr. Lyman Foot, United States Ar- 
my, in which the writer objects to the fore- 
going conclusions, and says:—“The real 
cause, in our opinion, of the smoky appear- 
ance of the atmosphere, and the painful af- 
fection of the eyes, is what the writer calls 
an ‘optical illusion.’ That is, by the burn- 
ing of the decidua, which are collected to- 
gether in the fall season, and the firing of 
the neighbouring forests.”’ 

The warm weather, he contends, is only 
apparent, and to be attributed to the ‘‘quiet 
state of the atmosphere,” the thermometer 
always showing a lower. temperature for 
November, ‘(the Indian Summer month,) 
than for October. 
Th the Presbyterian of 17th October last, 
you give us 4 paragraph from Mr. D. Frazer, 
a Canadian meteorologist, in which he says: 
‘‘The phenomenon a Indian Summer is 


graver reflections of maturer 


ion in the atmosphere at that. 


causes & 
~ | season Of the year, when the days are short- |. 
_ [ ened, and the sun’s rays fall more oblique 
tipon the atmosphere over us—not giving it 
ookitgon merry lark, sufficient energy to throw off its lethargy. 
A bight = - For this.reason there is.n0 rain, and forthe 
how and sings, ‘| game reason the heat of the atmosphere is 
Ferupthesky! == not @xhausted, and the weather is mild and 
°° paall he grows ; “pleasant,” 


This quotation from the Canadian is not 
- very conclusive; else we have not the capac- 
‘ity to see the force of his reasoning. | 
writer in the Presbyterian of Decem- 
‘ber 26th, siguing himself, “S. Annan, 
MD.,” gives us his opinion, the gist of 
which is contained in the following para- 
graphs :—“‘ But the air can sustain aqueous 
-yapour in another form, viz. that of vesicu- 
lar or visible vapour. It is this which 
causes haze, or mist, or fog. The particles 
of vapour are in this state all of sufiicient 
maguitade to be visible to the naked or un- 
assisted eye, and it is known they are vesicu- 
ular in character, viz. hollow, and more or 
pss During tne Indian Summer, 
Isu the quantity of aqueous vapour 
off the surface of the 
earth, keeps the air in a state constantly a 
little above the hygrometic point, and this 
is the cause of the hazy appearance, by sur- 
charging it with visible vapour.” * * * * 
* ©The peculiar temperature, and 


counted for, by the haze being translucent, 
and ‘permitting the passage of the sun’s 


we consequently breathe a moist warm air, 


_ It will be perceived that Dr. Annan holds 
the same opinion as to the cause of the hazy 
appearance of the air, expressed by writers 
} in Silliman’s Journal a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. He-seems very confident that his 
views “are at least consistent with estab- 


| lished principles of philosopby.” The priu- 
‘ciples he states in regard to the hygrometric | 


condition of the air, and the effects result- 
ing from changes of temperature, are in 


‘| general correct. It is true that the air holds 


large quantities of moisture in an invisible 
or dissolved state. It is true that the capa- 
city of the air to hold moisture in this state 
is limited in a given condition of the atmo- 
sphere; but is increased with an elevation 
of temperature, and diminished with a 
depression of temperature. This may be 
clearly illustrated by a solution of alum in 
water. If the water has a tempereture of 
60 degrees Fahrenheit, it will hold one- 
eighteenth of its own weight of alum in 
solution—the alum being entirely invisible 
—but the solution is then saturated. If 
the temperature is now elevated, the solvent 
power of the water over alum is increased, 
and the solution is no longer saturated ; 
more alum may be added. if this process 
is kept up till the water reaches the boiling 
point, it will be found capable of dissolving 
its own weight of the salt. The source of 
heat being removed, a cool body immersed 
in the solution will soon receive a coating 
of beautiful crystals over its surface. It 
has reduced the temperature of the water in 
contact with its surface, and consequently 
reduced its capacity for holding alum in 
solution. The result is a precipitation of a 
portion of the salt. If the hot solution had 
not been saturated, it might have been re- 
duced through many degrees of tempera- 
ture befcre precipitation would have com- 
menced. But when saturated, avery slight 
reduction would cause precipitation. 

Now, the case with air is analogous. 
When saturated with moisture, a very slight 
reduction of temperature causes a portion 
of this moisture to be precipitated, or assume 
a visible form. It is then an easy matter, 
without any great array of apparatus, to 
decide the simple question, whether the air 
is saturated with moisture or not. A glass 
of water, which has been standing in the 
open air for some hours, has the same tem- 
perature as the air itself. Let the outer 
surface of the glass be perfectly dry; drop 
small lumps of ice into it at intervals of a 
few minutes; if the air is ‘‘a little above 
the hygrometric point,” (7. e. super-satura- 
ted) as Dr. Annan says, the first lump of 
ice will cause a deposition of moisture upon 
the surface of the glass containing the water. 
If a considerable reduction of temperature 
in the water is required, before moisture 
appears on the glass, the air is not nearly 
saturated. 

Here is the point at which Dr. Annan, 
and those who anticipated him in the same 
conclusion about the causes of Indian sum- 
mer, should have commenced their investi- 
gations. If, by actual experiment, they had 
tested the condition of the air in Indian 
Summer, they would have found it so far 
from being saturated with moisture, that, 
instead of holding particles of vapour float- 
ing through it ina visible state, it would 
generally have dissolved additional quanti- 
ties of vapour with considerable avidity. 


clusion, that the hazy appearance of the air 
at that season must be attributed to some 
other cause than an infusion of vesicular 
vapour. 

It has so happened that I have had 
frequent experiments to perform in bygro- 
metry during the very season under discus- 
sion. The result has been that I have gen- 
erally found the air quite dry. Providence 
seems to me to have designed it for the 
corn-drying and corn-gathering season of our 
great corn growing country. The Doctor’s 
reason for the bazy appearance of the air 
thus falling to the ground, his reason for 
the mildness of the season of course goes 
with it. 

It often happens that the air has a hazy 
appearance in the strata far above the earth’s 
surface, while the strata near the surface 
are several degrees above the ‘‘dew point.” 
This is owing to warm air rising from the 
ground, and mingling with the colder por- 
tions high up in the atmosphere, and thus 
having its capacity for moisture reduced, a 
sufficient number of visible particles are set 
free to produce haziness, which may vary in 
degree until it becomes cloudiness. But in 
Indian Summer the greatest degree of hazi- 
ness is not high up in the atmosphere; it 
is near the surface of the earth. Manya 
time have I stood upon one of the high 
peaks which stand, sentinel-like, all along 


| the sides of the Great Valley of Virginia, 


and looking across to the other side, found, 
on the smokiest days of autumn, that the 
higher peaks were more distinctly visible 
than those which held an humbler position 
at their base. I have observed, too, that 
after several sharp frosts, and an abundant 
fall of leaves in the forests, the sun not only 
failed to diminish the murky appearance of 
the air, as he is wont to dispel our moun- 
tain fogs, but the more abundantly he threw 
his beams upon the decaying vegetation of 
the earth, the more dusky did the atmos- 
phere become. 

From a hill-top in the middle of our val- 
ley, which is here between fifteen and twenty 
miles wide, I have observed another phe- 
nomenon with no little interest. It often 
happens, especially about the time of In- 
dian Summer, that the dry forest leaves 
which cover the mountains lying north-west 
of us are on fire for many miles up and 
down the range. After a calm clear mor- 
ning, I have found the wind setting in with 
a strong current from the north-west, about 
noon. With it came vast volumes of smoke, 
rolling down upon the valley, at times giv- 
ing the sun a lurid glare, and again almost 
concealing him from our view. The pre- 
vailing winds in this latitude, during In- 
dian Summer, are from the west and north- 
west, and, as fires in the forests and prairies 
of our continent are frequent in that direc- 
tion, we have here onc source of the smoky 
appearance of the air. But this phenome- 


which show—or at least seem to show— 
that other causes are in operation. 

On calm days, when there were no t 
fires to produce smoke, and no winds to 
spread it over our valley, if it had been 
produced—and this happens especially after 
a rain—I have seen the atmosphere of au- 


caused by evaporation of the earth; which 


tumn become gradually filled with an infu- 


sion of visible matter, increasing appare 


that this matter could not be moisture. It 


wasit? Res est magnilaboris.. Some- 
-body must catch some of these floating atoms, |. 
-and subject them to the scrutinizing power |: 
of the m 


viads of living, moving organisms, ‘which 
the unaided eye of man could never have 


which has its individual life, and falfils its 


the soft mild state of the air, are to be ac- 


rays, the watery vessels are warmed, and 


Hence, they would have come to the con- 


its food in a different manner than either, 
patiently waiting in ambush, or by catching 
it with a bound. It runs about with great 
velocity in and out, behind and around every 
object, searching for what it may devour, 
and from its size and rapid motions, excites 
the horror of every stranger. 
it to do any harm, except frightening the 
nervous, and I believe few could look upon 
it for the first time without feeling himself 
in danger. 
‘‘sclali,’’ and is believed to be the maker 
of a hinged cover for its nest. You see a 
door about the size of a shilling, lying be- 
side a deep hole of nearly similar 


non sometimes occurs under circumstances . 


R&D< 


with the increasing warmth of the sun. | 


This instrament has | 
made wonderful revelations in the fields of 
scientific research. It has shown us that 
rocks and even mountains are made up of 
the relics of animalculs, millions of which 
in their fall-grown state would have been 
required to form one cubic inch of matter. | 
It has peopled the raindrop and the rill, 
the river and the sea with myriads of my- 


discovered. It tells us, * A leaf is made up 
of mi ic cells and fibres, each one of 


independent share of the aggregate work 
the leaf is appointed to perform.” It tells 
us, moreover, of millions of monads, which 
seem to spring into existence around a dead 
leaf that bas been steeped in water but a 
few days. It tells us that the ‘‘dust-clouds”’ 
of the Cape de Verds, are the “dust of 
death,” formed by the decay of animalculx 
on the plains of the Oronoco and the Ama- 
zon. 

Who will now gather the “dust” of In- 
dian Summer, and see what the microscope 
can tell us about it? If the best instra- 
ments now in use, are not able to solve this 
mystery, will not others of greater power 
be brought into requisition? May not the 
air, as well as the ocean, have its untold 
millions of infusoria? | 

When decaying leaves and grass are 
placed for a short time in water, they form 
what is called a vegetable infusion. Sugh 
‘an infusion contains the germs of living in- 
fusoria, which now advance to the condition 
of active life, and multiply with most aston- 
ishing rapidity. I will venture to suggest 
the possibility, at least, of something analo- 
gous to this going on in the lower strata of 
the atmosphere, amid the accumulations of 
decaying vegetable matter that cover our 
earth, during late autumn, and early win- 
ter. Arctic and Alpine snows are often 
coloured with living organisms, which breed 
and thrive only in their own peculiar ele- 
ment, the snow. A single individual of 
these beings is entirely invisible to the 
naked eye, but in the aggregate they pre- 
sent a conspicuous and striking phenomenon. 

The moist earth, and moderate suns of 
November may develope in the decaying 
vegetation, their millions of atmospheric in- 
fusoria, invisible alone, perhaps even to the 
microscope, but plainly seen in the aggre- 
gate. But theory can never solve a ques- 
tion like this, it must be done by actual ob- 
servation. 

Whatever may be the causes of Indian 
Summer, the season itself may call up seri- 
ous reflections. Life—the Christian 
has its summer, when the sensibilities are 
quick, and the affections warm. Should 
not our faith and love then spring up with 
rapid growth. It has, too, its early autumn, 
when tender feeling gradually ripens into 
matured principle. Has it not also its In- 
dian Summer—its closing season, when the 
rich harvest is to be gathered; when faith 
and hope are to pass into full assurance! 
But the richness and extent of this harvest 
depends upon its summer culture. Autumn 
can never mature the crop which summer 
has not first cultivated. J. L. C 
Washington College, Va., January, 1857. 


_ African Birds and Spiders, 


We find the following in Dr. Living- 
stone’s South African book of Explorations 
and Travels. 


We observed among the people of Kate- 
ma a love for singing-birds. One pretty 
little songster, named ‘‘cazabo,” a species 
of canary, is kept in very neatly made cages, 
having traps on the top to entice its still 
free companions. On asking why they kept 
them in confinement, ‘‘ Because they sing 
sweetly,” was the answer. They feed them 
on the lotsa—Pennisetum typhoideum—of 
which great quantities are cultivated as food 
for man, and these canaries plague the gar- 
deners here, very much in the same way as 
our sparrows do at home. 

I was pleased to hear the long-forgotten 
cry of alarm of the canaries in the woods, 
and observed one warbling forth its song, 
and keeping in motion from side to side, as 
these birds do in the cage. We saw also 
tame pigeons; and the Barotse, who always 
takes care to exalt Santuru, reminded us 
that this had many doves, and kept canaries 
which had reddish heads when the birds 
attained maturity. Those we now see have 
the real canary colour on the breast, with a 
tinge of green; the back yellowish green, 
with darker longitudinal bands meeting in 
the centre ; a narrow dark band passes from 
the bill over the eye and back to the bill 
again. 

The birds of song here set up quite a 
merry chorus in the mornings, and abound 
most near the villages. Some sing as loudly 
as our thrushes, and the king-hunter— Zal- 
cyon Senegalensis—makes a clear, whirring 
sound, like that of a whistle with a pea in 
it. During the heat of the day all remain 
silent, and take their siesta in the shadiest 
part of the trees; but in the cool of the 
evening they again exert themselves in the 
production of pleasant melody. It is re- 
markable that so many song-birds abound 
where there is a general paucity of other 
animal life. As we went forward we were 
struck by the comparative absence of game 
and the larger kinds of fowls. The rivers 
contain very few fish. Common flies are 
not troublesome, as they are wherever milk 
is abundant; they are seen in company 
with others of the same size and shape, but 
whose tiny feet do not tickle the skin, as is 
the case with their companions. Mosqui- ° 
toes are seldom so numerous as to disturb 
the slumbers of a weary man. 

But, though this region is free from com- 
mon insect plagues, and from tsetse, it has 
others. Feeling something running across 
my forehead as I was falling asleep, I put 
up my band to wipe it off, and was sharply 
stung both onthe hand and head; the pain 
was very acute. On obtaining a light, we 
found that it had been inflicted by a light- 
coloured spider, about half an inch in 
length, and one of the men having crushed 
it with his fingers, I had no opportunity of 
examining whether the pain had been pro- 
duced by poison from a sting, or from its | 
mandibles. No remedy was applied, and 
the pain ceased in about two hours. Be- 
chuanas believe that there is a small black 
spider in the country whose bite is fatal. 
I have not met with an instance in which 
death could be traced to this insect, though 
a very large black, hairy spider, an inch 
and a quarter long, and three-quarters of 
an inch broad, is frequently seen, having a 
process at the end of its front claws similar 
to that at the end of the scorpion’s tail, and 
when the bulbous portion of it is pressed, 
the poison may be seen oozing out from the 

oint. 

We have also spiders in the south which 
seize their prey by leaping upon it a dis- 
tance of several inches. When alarmed 
they can spring about a foot away from the 
object of their own fear. Of this kind there 
are several varieties. 

A large reddish spider— Mygale—obtains 


I never knew 


It is named by the natives 


ameter. 


| The inside of the door 
fore mentioned showed | white silky substance, like paper. 


outer side is coated over with earth, pre- 
‘cisely like that in which the hole is made. 


If you try: to lift it, find it fastened by 
if it is turned over 


japon the hole, it fits it exactly, and’ the 


earthy side being then uppermost, it is 
ite impossible to detect the situation of 
the nest. Unfortunately, this cavity for 
breeding is never seen ex when the 
owner is out, and has left the door open 
behind her. 

In some parts of the country there are 
great numbers of a large, beautiful yellow- 
spider, the webs of which are about a yard 
diameter. The lines on which these webs 
are spun are suspended from one tree to 
another, and are as thick as coarse thread. 
The fibres radiate from a central point, 
where the insect waits for its prey: The 
webs are placed perpendicularly, and a com- 
mon occurrence in walking is to get the 
ee enveloped in them as a lady is ina 
veil. 

Another kind of a spider lives in society, 
and forms so great a collection of webs at 
every angle, that the trunk of a tree sur- 
rounded by them cannot be seen. A piece 
of hedge is often so hidden by this spider 
that the branches are invisible. Another 
is seen on the inside of walls of huts among 
the Makololo in great abundance. It is 
round in shape, spotted, brown in colour, 
and the body half an inch in diameter; the 
spread of the legs is an inch and a half. It 
makes a smooth spot for itself on the wall, 
covered with the above-mentioned white 
silky substance. There it is seen standing 
the whole day, and I never could ascertain 
how it fed. It has no web, but a carpet, 


Land is a harmless, though an ugly neigh- 
ur. 


bour 


Withholding Corn. 


Between eighty and ninety years ago there 
lived, in the Connecticut river valley, two 
farmers, one of whom was named Hunt, and 
the other Clark. The former, in early life, 
had been a man of strong will, and some- 
what hasty and violent in temper. Some- 
times he had been seen beating his oxen 
over their heads with the handle of his whip, 
in a way to excite the pity of the bystand- 
ers, and when expostulated with, he excused 
himself by saying that he had the most 
fractious team in the town. By and by an 
alteration took place in the temper of far- 
mer Hunt. He became mild and forbearing ; 
and what was remarkable, his oxen seemed 
to improve in disposition at equal pace with 
himself. Farmer Hunt joined the charch, 
and was an exemplary man. His neigh- 
bours saw the change both in himself and 
his team. It was a marvel to the whole 
town. One of his townsmen asked him for 
an explanation. Farmer Hunt said, ‘I 
have found out a secret about my cattle. 
Formerly, they were unmanageable. The 
more I whipped and clubbed them, the worse 
they acted. But now when they are con- 
trary I go behind my load, sit down and 
sing Old Hundred, and strange as it may 
appear, no sooner have I ended than the 
oxen go along as quietly as a man could 
wish. I don’t know how it is, but they 
really seem to like singing.” 

In the course of a few years the two far- 
mers were chosen deacons of the church, 
and they both adorned their profession. 
About the time of their election a grievous 
famine prevailed in the valley, and the far- 
mers generally were laying up their corn to 
plant the ensuing season. 

A poor man, living in the town, went to 
deacon Hunt, and said, “I have come to 
buy a bushel of corn. Here is the money. 
It is about all I can gather.” 

The deacon told him he could not spare 
a bushel for love or money. He was keep- 
ing double the usual quantity for seed corn 
the next year, and had to stint his own 
family. 7 

The man urged his suit, but in vain. At 
last he said, ‘‘ Deacon, if you do not let me 
have the corn [ shall curse you.” 

“Curse me!” replied the deacon, ‘how 
dare you do so?”’ 

‘‘ Because,” said the man, “the Bible 
says so.” 

‘‘Nonsense,” exclaimed deacon Hunt; 
‘‘there is no such thing in the Bible.”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, there is,” replied the poor man. 

Well,” said the deacon, “if you can 
find any such text I’ll give you a bushel of 
corn.” 

They went into the house, when the man 
went to the old family Bible, turned to 
Prov. xi. 26, and read, ‘‘ He that withhold- 
eth corn the people shall curse him; but 
blessings shall be upon the head of him 
that selleth it.” 

' The deacon was fairly caught. ‘‘Come 
along,”’ said he, ‘‘and I will be as good as 
my word.” He took him to the corn-house, 
measured out a full bushel of corn, helped 
the man put it into his bag, assisted him in 
slinging it upon his shoulder, and just be- 
fore his departure, being somewhat of a 
wag, he said with a twinkle of the eye, ‘I 
say, neighbour, after you have carried this 
corn home, go up to deacon Ulark, and curse 
him out of another bushel.’ 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


Luxuries or A Fruit Garpen.—A 
friend of ours, in whose reliability we have 
implicit confidence, has a small plat of 
ground, of which he tells us the following 
facts : 

From a row of current bushes, about eight 
rods long, he and his neighbours gathered 
about two bushels of currants this year. 
The currant season, from the first picking 
to the last, was from June Ist to August 
15th, two and a half months. 

From a row of gooseberry bushes, two 
rods long, he gathered about a bushel of 
gooseberries. 

From a plat of strawberry vines, four 
rods long and one rod wide, he gathered 
nearly three bushels of strawberries. The 
strawberry season lasted about three weeks, 
ending about the middle of July. 

Then his raspberries came on, and lasted 
about three weeks. Of these he had about 
half a bushel. They stood next to the 
strawberries in point of delicacy. _ 

He has a number of cherry trees. They 
yielded well this year. His family and 
friends used a bushel or so, and the chil- 
dren of the neighbourhood fed themselves 
upon them without stint, for two weeks. 

_ Soon after the raspberries were gone, his 
peaches began to ripen. One of the trees 
ripened its fruit late, and it has lasted till 
within a few weeks past; of these he has 
had two or more bushels. 

All along, since the Ist of August, his 
apples and pears have been ripening, and 
have furnished an abundant supply for his 
family, for the cow and pig, and some to 
sell or give away besides. He will have a 
large quantity of excellent winter apples. 
He has just gathered from two or three 

pe vines, as many bushels of fine grapes. 
Bound of these his wife made into marma- 
lade, and some she has preserved in paper, 
for use hereafter. The best and greater 
portion of the whole were eaten as dessert, 
or given to children or friends, all of whom 
enjoyed them much. 

These are some of the enjoyments drawn 
from a small plat of ground, during the 


season just closing. They were at small 
cost, but they sweetened many a meal, min- 
istered to health, and added to the comfort 
of many guests. Why may not nearly 
every man have as large a plat of ground 
and as many comforts? Simply because he 
is negligent.— Ohio Farmer. 


Serrina Fence Posts.—We hear fre- 


quent complaint of the perishableness of 
fence posts set in the ordinary way. And 
to the su ( 
posts should be charred, it is replied, that 
while charring benefits the outside of the 


stion that the lower end of the 


‘timbers, it cracks it open so that water 
penetrates the wood still further, and causes 
a rapid decay in the interior. Let us, then, 
make another suggestion. Char the lower 
end of the post for ¢ighteen inches or two 
‘feet, so that about six inches’ of the 

will be above the surface of the ground. 
“Have in readiness ‘a kettleof hot coal tar, 
‘(a cheap article,) and plange into it the 
‘lower end of each post; or apply the tar 
with a brush, taking pains to get it into the 
crevices. A second application is desirable, 
as soon as the first ene dry, and will 
make the timber water-proof for many 
years.— American Agriculturtst. 
 Parsnips As A Crop.—We copied 
into the Rural last spring, an article re- 
commending the field culture of parsnips 
for stock, and thought we would try the ex- 
‘periment in order to satisfy ourselves on 
the subject. We accordingly sowed side 
by side of mangel wortzels and carrots a 
few rows of parsnip seed, and tended them 
as we did the other roots. The soil was 
the same in all respects. The parsnips 
were more easily weeded ont and tended 
than the carrots, because they came up 
with a broader leaf and were more easily 
distinguished from the weeds. They grew 
luxuriantly. The result was that the same 
quantity of pres gave us twenty per 
cent. more of parsnips than we harvested 
of carrots, and about an equal weight with 
the mangel wortzels. We have dug one- 
half of them—only twenty bushels—for 
winter use, and the other half we have 
left in the ground to be taken out in early 
spring as afresh and delicious repast for 
the new milch cows then. They are im- 
proved by being kept in the earth through 
the winter. This is an additional recom- 
mendation in their bebalf.—Rural Intelli- 
gencer. 


Poprep Corn.—A writer in the New 


England Farmer thus discourses on the 


merit of this article: I am apprehensive that 
the value of the (now quite common) white 
pop corn, as an article of healthful and 
economical food, is not appreciated. Pop- 
ped corn, while it is lighter than the light- 
est wheaten loaf, retains all the original nu- 
trition of the grain, without being encum- 
bered with any unhealthy ingredient. As 
an article of food, whether eaten dry, or in 
milk, it is palatable to almost every one. 
Children consider it a great treat, and yet 
how few families use it freely! 1 consider 
pop corn as easy a crop to raise as any 
other. In fact, though my own experi- 
ments have been on a small scale, 1 am 
satisfied that I can raise as large a measure 
of this as of the common yellow corn, upon 
a given space. True, the ears of the pop 
corn are much smaller; but then it will 


bear being planted much nearer together, |. 


and the average of the ears upon a stalk is 
nearly double that of any other variety of 
corn I have ever cultivated. My fowls are 
exceedingly fond of it, and will pick it out 
from any other variety when mixed and fed 
to them. The oleaginous matter which 
abounds in it, and the swelling of which by 
heat, causes this corn to pop so freely, must, 
I think, render it peculiarly valuable in the 
fattening of fowls; and I hope all our farm- 
ers will at least try the experiment of a crop 
which seldom fails, and which, when it 
comes into more general use in families, 
will abate a small per centage, at least of the 
tribute which all New England now pays to 
the Great West for breadstuffs. A corn 
popper costs but a quarter of a dollar; and 
when pop corn is raised so freely as to be 
sold for a dollar or less a bushel, it will be 
one of the cheapest and healthiest articles 
of diet to be found in the whole catalogue 
of good things. I trust the time is not far 
distant when what is now held as a luxury, 
will become a blessiug of no ordinary mag- 
nitude to the “hard faring” of our land. 


CHILDREN'S 


THE BOY AT THE DYKE. 

A little boy in Holland was returning one 
night from a village to which he had been sent 
by his father on an errand, when he noticed 
the water trickling through a narrow opening 
in the dyke. He stopped and thought what 
the consequences would be if the hole was not 
closed. He knew, for he had often heard his 
father tell, the sad disasters which happened 
from such small beginnings; how, in a few 
hours, the opening would become bigger and 
bigger, and let in the mighty mass of waters 
pressing on the dyke, until the whole defence 
being washed away, the rolling, dashing, an- 


| gry waters would sweep on to the next village, 


destroying life and property, and everything in 
its way. Should he run home and alarm the 
villagers, it would be dark before they could ar- 
rive, and the hole might even then be so large 
as to defy all attempts to close it. Prempted 
by these thoughts, he seated himself on the 
banks of the canal, stopped the opening with 
his hand, and patiently waited the approach 
of some villager. But no one came. Hour after 
hour rolled slowly by, yet there sat the heroic 
boy, in cold and darkness, shivering, wet, and 
tired, but stoutly pressing his hand against 
the dangerous breach. All night he stayed at 
his post. At last the morning broke. A cler- 
gyman walking up the canal heard a groan, 
and looked around to see where it came from. 
‘Why are you there, my child?” he asked, 
seeing the boy, and surprised at his strange 
position, “Iam keeping back the water, sir, 
and saving the village from being drowned,” 
answered the child, with lips so benumbed 
with cold, that he could scarcely speak. The 
astonished minister relieved the boy. The 
dyke was closed, and the danger which threat- 
ened hundreds of lives was prevented.—Bond 
of Brotherhood. 


DISCONTENTED MARGARET. 
‘‘Mother, I wish that I was rich, 
As Bell and Clara Gray ; 
And had a splendid coach, like them, 
_ To ride in every day.. 


“Their garden is so large and fine, 
So filled with splendid flowers; 
Their house so grand and beautiful, 
Six times as big as ours. 


‘‘They’ve silks and jewels without end, 
And purses full of gold, 
And books, and games, and toys, and dolls 
Most lovely to behold.” 3 


‘You must not question, dearest child, 
Why God does so and s0; 
The wealth is his; he knows on whom 
His bounty to bestow. — 


Nothing do you deserve from God, 
And yet you've parents dear, 
Food, clothing, home, and all you need, 
For many, many a year. 


‘“‘Be grateful and contented, then, 
And strive to do what’s right; 
Rather than wish for other’s wealth, 
Your duty keep in sight. 


“The riches of God’s grace and love 
Humbly implore each day ; 
Nor sigh for earthly vanities, 
Which quickly pass away.” 


A LITTLE BOY’S LEGACY. 


The London Bible Society Reporter, for Octo- 
ber, gives an interesting account of a little boy 
who very much loved the Bible. Before he 
was old enough to read, he delighted in hear- 
ing others read to him from this word of God ; 
and when he had learned to read, it was his 
favourite book. And he was not satisfied with 
having such a treasure himself, but wished 
others to have it also. When he was but little 
more than five years old, he was told that a 
neighbour, who commanded a merchant ship, 
was about to sail for the West Indies. ‘0, let 
us send some Bibles to the poor black chil- 
dren,’”’ he exclaimed; and then added, “ Tell 
them they are sent by a little boy who loves 
Jesus!” At his earnest wish, twenty copies 


were accordingly sent and distributed ; and on 


the following Sabbath, whet the subject was | 
referred to, he said impressively, “‘ Ask God 
to bless:his word to the little children.” About 
a year afterwards, on hearing that a young 
map, whom he knew,.was going to Australia, 
be expressed a strong desire that Bibles should 
be sent to that colony, also, with the same 
‘message— “From a little boy who loves 
Jeeus!” 
The little boy died last June, when he was 
‘thirteen years old. One of his last expressions 
‘was, “Come, Lord Jeeus, come quickly,” for 
he Joved the Saviour, as he had loved the book 
that told of him. And he did not. forget 
others when he was about to die. He wished 
to do good still. Three days before his death, 
he expressed a desire to make his will, and, 
after bequeathing his books and other articles 
to his relatives and friends, on being reminded 
of his money, and asked how he wished that 
to be disposed of, he said, “ Put that into my 
Bible box.” A sum equal to about two hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars was afterwards 
sent to the Bible Society, as the contents of 
that box. 

This was a noble legacy from a boy thir- 
teen years old. Not many of the boys or 
girls could do so much as this; but they 
could all love the Bible, and the Saviour, 
and “the poor black children,” and all 
heathen children, as he did. They could all 
ptay, and probably every one of them could 
give something, to send the Bible and the mis- 
sionary to those who need such help from chil- 
dren “ who love Jesus.” ee 


BOASTING. 


Ann Strong was asad little boaster. Though 
she meant to speak the truth, she was so vain 
and thoughtless that no one could believe her. 

She always wanted a long lesson. She would 
say, “I can learn it all; it is not too hard for 
me ;” though when her clase was called out to 
recite, she was very often sent back to her seat 
to study. 

If anything was to be. done, at home or at 
school, Anna would always say, ‘‘ J know how; 
please to let me do it;” even if it was a thing 
she could not do at all. 

Miss Eaton was Ann’s teacher. One day, 
she wished some one to point to the name of 
the cities on a large map, so that all the girls 
in the class might know where to find them, 

_ “QO, let me do it,” said Anna; “J know how 
as well as can be.” 

‘‘ Yes, you may do it,” said Miss Eaton; but 
Anna could not point toa single name that 
her teacher called. 

“You are like a silly little pigeon I used to 
hear about when I was a little girl,’ said her 
teacher. 

A bright-eyed little girl, raising her right 
hand, said, “O, please tell us about the 
pigeon.” 

“‘ The story,” replied Miss Eaton, “is, that 
when the pigeon first came into the world, all 
the other birds came and offered to teach her 
how to build a nest. 

“ The cat-bird showed her its nest, all made 
of sticks and bark; and the sparrows showed 
her theirs, which were woven with moss and 
hair. But the pigeon, walking about in a very 
vain way, and turning her head from side to 
side, said, ‘Zknowhow! J know how to build 
my nest as well as the best of you!’ 

‘‘ Then the black-bird showed his nest, which 
was fastened to some reeds, and swung over 
the water; and the turtle-dove said hers was 
easier to build than all, for it was quite flat, 
and made only of sticks laid together. But 
the pigeon turned her pretty head as before, 
and said, ‘ J know how!’ 

“ At last the birds left her. Then the pigeon 
found that she did not know how at all; and 
she went without a nest, until man took pity 
on her, and built a pigeon-house, and put some 
hay into it. 

“Now, children, though the story of the 
pigeon is only a fable, and not true, yet you 
may learn from it a very useful lession. 

“ Little boys and girls, who are vain boasters, 
are laughed at by others, and only deceive 
themselves, Like the silly pigeon, they say, 
‘I know how!’ but they often find to their 
sorrow, when it is too late, that they do not. 

‘*Remember, my dear children, that when 
you once leara to do any thing well, you will 
not need to boast of it.” 


ORKS OF THE LATE REV. DR. BAKER.— 
Rgvivat Sermons. By the Rev. Daniel 
Baker, D.D. With an Appendix containing Inter- 
esting Recollections. With a Portrait. 2 yols, 
12mo. $2 

Few men of the present day have been so largely 
blessed in winning souls as the author of these dis- 
courses. To the maltitudes who look up to him as 
having begotten them in Christ Jesus, as well as to 
all who love the truth in its simplicity and parity, 
in a style somewhat quaint, thoogh original and 
striking, and poured forth from a soul alive to the 
great work of an ambassador of God, these volumes 
will be most acceptable. The discourses are well 
adapted for reading aloud in families where the 
stated ministrations of the sanctuary are not en- 
joyed, or for reading in vacant congregations.— 
Presbyterian. 

These Sermons will be found very impressive, 
earnest, and useful. They deal with the spiritual 
concerns of the impenitent with distinctness and 
point, and take that practical view of Christian doc- 
trine best adapted to awaken and to lead to Christ. 
Some of them have a delightful fervour and unction. 
—New York Evangelist. 


Baptism in a Nutshell; the Proper Subjects and 
the Proper Mode. By the Rev. Daniel Baker, D.D. 
18mo. 16 cents. | 

This book, designed for the people, contains 
much matter in a small compass. 

*,” Either of the above sent by mail, free of 
postage, on receipt of the price. : 

Published b 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. aaa = street above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
jan 


TRUSTEES; &c.--J. Braz 


i D’Oasay, Charch Decorator, would éall 
attention of societies wh are building or repeiri 
their Churches, &c., to his new i on for 


ornaments, cornices, columas, moeld 

us plaster, whereby reat bea’? aad. 

@re obtained at ug cost competed ‘with 

ec ia this or aay ty bet bas 
evil effect of leaks from the roof or sides of pre 
building, in large discoloured patches on ‘the 
soretions, consequent on the nee of water colours. 
Ia ovr methed the material is incorporated in the 
plaster, upon which the water from jeaky roofs or 
sides has no effect whatever; nor will water pene- 
trate the material upon which the colour hes bees 
applied. I will warrant our work free from ie 

by water for five years, and at the expiratioa o! 
that time will renew it if desited | 

Cireulare giving fall’ particulars in relation te 


astering, end many useful hinte on, in 
beilding and will be 
who may desire, 
J. 8. DIORSAY, Artiet in Fréeco, ' 

jan 16—13:" 556 Broadway, New York. 


OOKING-GLASS WAREROOMS AND REPOSI- 
TORY OF ART.—Earle’s Galleries of Paint- 
ings, No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphis, 
site the Girard House.—Alil the sew Freach, Eng: 
lish, and German Engrevings. Engravings, Paiat- 
ings, and Portrait and Picture Frames in every 
variety, and of the latest original and European 


designe. 
an Tables, Consols, Cornices, and Bracketa, 

made to order. 

The most extensive aseortment of Mantel, Pier, 

and Wall Lookieg-Glasees, of elegant and substaa- 

tial workmanship; and at auction prices. 

Gold medal awarded by the Maryland Institute, 

1856. Highest premium awarded by the Frankha 

Institute, 1856. JAMES 8. EARLE, 

No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphis. 
jan 9—tf 


T° PHYSICIANS.—A Physician about to reti 
from an excellent Practice, (withia an bour’s 
ride of Philadelphia,) wishes to diepose of his house 
and good will. On the premises are a large and 
handsome residence, a good barn, carriage, aad 
ice-houses, with four acres of Jand. The stice 
is excellent—fees easily collected—the neighbour- 
hood wealthy, and constantly increasing. To a 
Physician of good talents, and lly to one 
who can bring good city reference, this affords aa 
opening that cannot be surpassed in the State. — 
The price of the Property ie $6000; « large por- 
tion may remain on mortgage. Any one wishing 
to see the owner or the property, by addressing a 
note to ‘* PH YSICIAN,?? at the office of this paper, 
No. 608 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, will receive 
immediate attention. jan 


EW FOR SALE—For eale a Pew in the Weat 

Arch Street Presbyterian Church, very eligibly 

situated. It will be sold very low for cash, or ex- 
changed for merchandize. Apply at 


J.C. BAKER & co’s, 
No. 154 North Third street, Philadelphia. 
dec 26—6t® 


ATE PUBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTE- 

RIAN BOARD.—I. Apples of Gold; or a Word 

in Season to Young Men and Women. By the Rev. 

Thomas Brooks, author of the Mute Christian, &o. 
18mo. pp. 288. Price 30 and 36 cents. 

Il. Our in its By E. 
P. Humphrey, D.D., Pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Louisville, Kentucky. 18mo. pp. 90. 
Price 15 and 20 cents. 

Faith the Principle of Missions. By Thomas 
Smyth, D.D., of Charleston, South Carolina. 18mo. 

p- 70. Price 15 cents. 

1V. Aunt Ruth; or Persecuted, not Forsaken. 
By the author of Ella Clinton. 18mo, pp. 237. 
Price 30 and 35 cents. With engravings. 

V. The Little Girl’s Treasury of Precious Things. 
Compiled by Annie Brooks. 18mo. pp. 168. Price 
25 and 30 sents. 

VI. The Little Boy ’s Treasury of Precious Things. 
Compiled by Addie. 18mo. pp. 338. Price 30 and 
35 cents. ith engravings. 

VII. Marion Harvie; a Tale of Persecution ia 


the Seventeenth Century. By the author of Ella 
Clinton and Aunt Ruth, 18m6. pp. 279. Price 35 
and 40 cents. With several engravings. 

VIH. The Evening Visit. 18mo. pp. 84, Price 
15 and 20 cents. 

1X. Meditations in Sickness and Old Age. By 
Baptist W. Noel, M.A. 18mo. pp. 114. Price 1 
and 20 cents. 

X. The Elect Lady; a Memoir of Mrs, Susan 
Catharine Bett of eee ae Virginia. By A. B. 
Van Zandt, D.D., of New York. 18mo. pp. 196. 
Price 26 and 30 cents. ; 

XI. The Refuge. By the author of the Guide to 
Domestic Happiness. 12mo. pp. 227. Price 40 
cents. 

XIL. Daughters at Schoo) Instructed in a Series 
of Letters. By the Rev. Rufus W. Baily. 12moa 
pp- 252. Price 40 cents. 

XIII. Thoughts on Prayer; its Duty—its Form— 
its Subjects—its Encouragements—its Blessifigs. By 
Jonathan Greenleaf, pastor of the Wallabout Pres . 
byterian Church of Brooklyn, New York. 12%mo. 
pp- 156. Price 35 cents. 

- XIV. Notes on the Gospels. By the Rev. M. W. 
Jacobus, D.D. Together with Questions on the 
same. 

The Gospels are in three volumes, price 75 cents 
each. The Questions are in four volames, price 
$1.50 per dozen, net, or 15 cents each. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 


No. 821 Chestnut street, Phila elphia. 
nov 21—eow 


ANTED.—A French Gentleman and Lady, 
(Protestants,) now employed in a well-known 
Institution, wish to find an engagement in some 
country town or village—the North preferred— 
where the Gentieman could teach modern Jaw 
guages, and the Lady devote a few hours daily to 
music lessons. No board required, as they would 
live in their own home. For particulars and refer 


eaces, inquire of 
Proresson MATILE, LL.D., 
No. 208 South Twelfth street, Philadelphia, 
jan 16—2t 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 
Session of this Institution will commence 
January 6th, 1858, and continue six months, with a 
recess of a week in April. Circulars containing 
other information may had by addressing the 
Principal, Miss H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
dee 19—8t Newark, Delaware. 


RINCIPAL OR ASSISTANT IN AN ACADE- 

MY.—Wanted, by a Young Man, a Graduate 

of College, who has had considerable experience in 

Teaching, a situation as Principal or Assistant in 

an Academy or Select School, North or South. 

The best references given. Address 7 
J. ALBERT, 

; Guthrieville Post Office, Chester county, Pa. 

jan 16—3t* 


ANTED.—A Gentleman of small family, 

member of the Presbyterian Church, an 
graduate of a College, who has had some years ex- 
perience in Teaching, as Principal of several im- 
portant Academies in Pennsylvania, and is at pre- 
sent engaged in Teaching, wishes to change his 
situation. Address the Rev. W. R. DeWitt, D.D., 
Harrisburg, Pa., Rev. D. X. Junkin, D.D., Holli- 
daysburg, Pa., Rev. D. Elliott, D.D., Allegheny 
City, Pa., or Rev. George Lyon, D.D., Erie, Pa. . 


jan 2—tf 


LASS STAINING.—J. Stanty D’Orsay, Church 

Decorator and Gliase Stainer, has discovered 

a new and beautiful method of staining and enamel- 

ing glass for church windows, which not only ren- 

ders the glass more durable, but the work can be 

furnished at less cost. Congregations about build- 

ing or repairing their churches, will find it to their 

advantage to examine specimens of this work. Fur- 
ther particulars can be obtained by addressing 
J. STANLY D°ORSAY, 

Church Decorator and Glass Stainer, 

jan 16—13t No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Corne.ivs & 
Baxer, Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut streets 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
ap 5—ly 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly 
for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 
boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-House, and 
other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 
durable manner. For full particulars as to many 
recent improvements, warrantee, diameter of Bells, 
space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 
&c., send for a Circular. Bells for the South deliv- 
ered in New York. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 

West Troy, New York. 


may 9—ly* 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Téas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Ore 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


O TEACHERS.—Milnwood Academy for sale or 
rent. This is a most desirable situation for 
any one wishing to engage in Teaching. For fur- 
ther particulars, address ° 
Rev. JAMES S. WOODS, 
Lewistown, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 
dec 26—6t 
EACHER WANTED.—A Gentleman with some 
experience, to teach the Classics and ‘higher 
Mathematics, is wanted in a first class Academy. 
A young man, and a candidate for the ministry, 
preferred. A liberal salary will be given. Address 
‘‘J. R. M.,?? office of the Presbyterian, No. 608 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, stating qualifications 
for government, references, &c. jan 2—3t 


ARPENTER AND BUILDER.—O Bra- 
pin, Carpenter and Builder—Shop in Lewis 
street, between Walnut and George, and Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth streets, Philadelphia. . 
#7 Jobbing done by careful workmen. 
sep 5—tf 


BEAUTIFUL GIFT.—Just published, Gath- 

ered Ltlies ; or Little Children in Heaven. By 

A. C. Thompson, author of The Better Land. 

18mo. Flexible cloth, 25 cents ; fir xible cloth gilt, 
31 cents; beards, full gilt, 42 cents. 

‘* My beloved has gone down into his garden to 
gather of Solomon. 

Contents.—1. The Garden—whose is it? 2. What 
the Beloved is doing. 8. What does the Beloved 
gather? 4. The period of gathering. 5. Who 
gathers them? 6. How does he gather them? 
7. Whither are they taken? 8. Why does he 
gather them? 9. A future gathering. — 

This little book appeals with irresistible tender- 
ness and grace to Ph who have been bereaved of 
little children. I:s sentiments are of the most con- 
soling and elevating character. Fora gift to sor- 
rowing parents nothing can be more appropriate or 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
jan 9—3t No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 


EST PHILADELPHIA FEMALE SEMINA- 
RY.—Mrs. C. C. Cnieman, for more than 
fourteen years Principal of the Moent Holly Fe 
male Seminary, having removed to West Philadel- 
phia, has opened a School there for hha Ladies, 
to which she would invite the attention of parents 
and guardians: who have daughters er wards to 
educate. 
This Institution will enter upon its second Ses- 
sion on Monday, February 6th, and continue till 
the last of June. Pupils remaining from Monday 
morning till Friday afternoon taken at reduced 
rices. For particulars, apply to the Principal, 
ocust street, second door west of William street, 
West Philadelphia. 
N. B.—Pupils received at any time, and charged. 
from the time of entrance. 
Rererences.—Rev. G. Y. Morehouse, Rev. Sam- | 
uel Miller, and the clergy and inhabitants in gene- 
ral, Mount Holly, New Jersey; Rev. T. Brain- 
erd, D.D., Rev. J. H. Jones, D.D., Rev. A. Con- 
verse, D.D., Rev. R. B. Westbrook, Philadelphia; 
Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D.D., Burlington, New 
Jersey; Mrs. Dr. Miller, Princeton, New Jersey;: 
Joseph Smallwood, Esq., E. C. Ester, Eeq., Rev. 
J. W. Alexander, D.D., General P. G. Morris, Cul. 
William Kumbel, New York City; Hon. Wilham’ 


Hough, Syracuse, New York; Rev. Thomas Que 
nan, Rev. Thomas Cole, Baltimore, Maryland ; 
Colonel 8. W. Spencer, Hon. J. A. Pearce, C r- 


town, Maryland; G. B. Lamar, Esq., Augusta, 
Georgia ; John McKowen, Esq., Jachsen, Louisi- 
ana. jan 9—6t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 608 Chestna! Striet, above Sixth, Phila- 
epi and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

Ne subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishin 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discon- 
tinued until all arrearages are paid, except at the 
discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents: each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements. 
to be made in advance. ee 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sizleen copies to one address, for one year, 
_ With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 
year, , - $45.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

ap The money must always be sent in advance. 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possi Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 


$30.00: 


No. 608 Chestnut Street, Philadelphie. 
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